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and nose, and giving attention, need bein any doubt in regard 
to its presence. 

The one crucial test is the color and consistency of the 
dead larve affected with the disease before it dries up. At 
| this stage the matter of the dead larve is always viscid or 
ropy like mucus. There is no fou! brood without this charac- 
teristic, and I may safely say that with this characteristic 
there is always foul brood. This last statement, however, re- 
quires explanation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUL BROOD In my experience of ten years with the disease I conclude 


that in a few years it spends its force and loses its vitality in 
Exactly How to Detect It; and Also Exactly a given locality, while it continues to retain in the matter of 


| the larve in a considerable degree the viscid character. In 
How to Get Rid of the Disease. such case there is likely to be found but few affected larvae in 


BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR. | any colony, and with a little experience and care the two con- 

eile ti do eerie , ditions are readily distinguisht, and in this way: In the 

Late Superintendent of Michigan Experiment Apiary. | weakened stage the dead matter is slightly less viscid, but a 
Where foul brood exists or where its existence issuspected | better test is that it is puler in color. The dead matter in the 

it is of prime importance that one have the ability to distin- | larve affected with this disease in its vigor is of the color of 
































A Comb Badly Infected with Foul Brood.—From a Photograph by Thos. Wm. Cowan. 


guish it with certainty from every other disease or injury. | coffee when prepared for drinking by the addition of a mod- 
Some degree of practical experience with the disease will | erate amount of milk. In the weakened stage of the disease 
aione make one adept in discovering and identifying it, yet its | the color is perceptibly lighter. To determine the consitency 
peculiarities are so pronounced that no one having good eyes | of the dead matter of larve, insert a sliver or a straw into it 
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and then withdraw it. If the matter pulls outin a string, 
adhering to the sliver, and is of the coffee-color described, it 
may be set down that foul brood is certainly present; but if 
it does not show this decided ropiness it is just as certain that 
there is no foul brood in that cell. 

I just said there is no foul brood without ropiness, but this 
must not be taken too literally. That was said with reference 
to the stage during which the matter remains soft. After a 
few weeks the matter of each dead larvze dries down and lies 
spread on the lower side—not the bottom—of the cell, a 
brownish-black scaleof the thickness of a man’s thumb-nail. 
This peculiarity is of great use in making a diagnosis of the 
disease at some seasons of the year, as in the fallor in the 
spring, in the combs of a colony which has perisht during the 
winter, as colonies affected with foul brood are very liable to 
do. Soon after the breeding season is over these scales are 
about the only evidence of the disease that remainsin a strong 
colony, as the cappings of the diseased cells are apt to be 
cleared away, but in a weak colony the discolored, defective 
cappings largely remain. It seems to be beyond the power of 
the bees to remove these scales, so if foul brood has been pres- 
ent they remain to reveal it if one wil! take the proper course 
to discover them. This is best done in this way: 


Take the comb by the top-bar and hold it so that a good 
light falls into the cells at an angle of about 7O° or 80° from 
the top of the comb, while the sight falls upon the cells at an 
angle of about 45°. The scales if present will be readily dis- 
covered lying as already described reaching almost to the mar- 
gin of the lower side of thecell. I consider this a very sure 
method of diagnosis, tho in one or two cases I have seen simi- 
lar scales where the death of the brood resulted from other 
causes. 

Other characteristics of the disease which are useful in 
aiding in its discovery are the peculiar odor and the appear- 
ance of the cappings of diséased cells; such cappings, while 
they vary in color, are generally darker than those of healthy 
cells, almost always sunken or flattened, often having irregu- 
lar perforations of varying sizes, and the comb containing 
much of the disease presents altogether an unprosperous, 
sickly appearance. The odor is very unpleasant, and may be 
described as an ‘‘ old smell,” and is well said to be like that of 
a poor quality of glue when heated. If a colony is badly dis- 
eased the odor is sometimes felt on raising the cover of the 
hive, and generally on applying the nose to the top of the 
brood-combs. 

If one handles the combs of his bees frequently, and keeps 
the subject of foul brood on his mind, what I have already 
said will enable him to discover the disease very soon after its 
appearance in his apiary, but if brood-combs are handled but 
little it is quite important, if one would insure himself in some 
degree against losses from the disease, that a strict watch be 
kept on the condition, in respect to disease, of all colonies 
that appear from external indications to be lacking in pros- 
perity, and especially of colonies to which robbers seem to be 
attracted, for the odor of foul brood has an attraction to bees, 
seeming to indicate to them tbat the colony emitting it is 
about in a condition to permit its being robbed with impanity. 
And this not because colonies wanting in prosperity are more 
likely to contract the disease, but because this condition may 
be the result of disease. If the disease is once discovered to 
be present, then it would be the part of wisdom to examine 
each colony carefully under strict regulation against robbing. 


The cure of foul brood is difficult only because it is diffi- 
cult to discover the disease in its incipient stages in every 
colony, aud to determine every colony in which are germs of 
disease lying dormant ready to develop when favorable condi- 
tions are present, it-may be after many months. And when 
the disease is disseminated among the bees in the neighbor- 
hood, especially among wild bees, a final cure may be the 
work of years, but with care, even under the worst circum- 
stances, it may be kept in such subjection that the injury 
therefrom will not be great, and under favorable circum- 
stances it may be quickly exterminated. 

The cure of any particular colony is very simple and cer- 
tain, the cautions to be observed having to do with preventing 
the access of bees from healthy colonies to the diseased combs, 
since such access would almost certainly spread the disease to 
other colonies. To preclude this danger all the necessary op- 
erations must be performed when no bees are flying, or when 
the pasturage offers so much nectar that thereis no disposi- 
tion to rob. These conditions being secured, take a hive ex- 
ternally as nearly like the one containing the diseased colony 
as possible, and having moved the hive with the colony to one 
side, place the new hive furnisht with foundation or starters 
on theold stand, then run the bees into the new hive by shak- 
ing or driving. Thisis all thatis necessary for the cure of 
the colony if nectar is coming in somewhat freely. If nectar 
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is scarce or absent, absconding must be guarded against and 
feeding resorted to. Without being certain that it js neces. 
sary, I advise feeding scantily for four or five days, and after 
that as plentifully as desired. From this it will be seen that 
it is preferable to attend to the cure during a honey-flow, 

The plan insisted on by some that the colony be shaken 
out into still another hive after being allowed to build comb 
for four days I have provedin a hundred cases without a sip. 
gie failure to be entirely unnecessary. 

I wish here to put in a word of caution against the plac- 
ing of any reliance upon drugs for curing this disease. My 
earliest experience was with 30 diseased colonies upon which 
I tried the use of drugs thoroughly. I repeated its use upon 
other colonies later, sometimes with extreme care, but with 
entire failure in every case. 

Sometimes when the disease is discovered in its early 
stages there are large amounts of healthy brood in colonies 
that are to be treated, and the disposal of this is a problem 
that deserves consideration. Sometimes such colonies cagt 
swarms in the swarming season. In such case I hive the 
swarm on foundation or on frames with starters, always avoid. 
ing combs for that purpose. Then in three weeks I shake out 
the bees from the old hive according to the directions already 
given. 

Other colonies that are fit to swarm during the swarming 
season but not disposed to do so I compel to swarm, i. ¢., | 
shake out a swarm and then treat both old colonies and 
swarms as in case the swarms were natural ones. With weaker 
colonies and at other seasons this course is not always practi- 
cal. Under such circzmstances, if there are several colonies 
it is sometimes convenient to shake out all but one or two and 
give all the brood to that one or two, which are to be treated 
three weeks later. If there is but one colony it may some. 
times be desirable to cage the queen for three weeks—but not 
often—it is generally better to sacrifice the brood aud give the 
colony a new start. 

If colonies have become greatly reduced in strength by 
the disease, as the bees are mostly aged under such circum. 
stances, it is advisable either to unite or destroy them, but in 
doing this extreme care is necessary to prevent the escape of 
any of the bees into hives containing healthy colonies. 


I have already intimated that the chief difficulty in effect- 
ing a final cure is the existence of the disease among neigh- 
boring bees, especially among wild bees. The reason of this 
is that the spread of the disease is owing principally, if not 
wholly, to the visiting of diseased combs by bees from healthy 
colonies—or, in other words, by the robbing of diseased colo- 
nies, and if there is any other way of contracting the disease 
it is because there are other ways by which the germs of fou! 
brood may getinto hives of healthy bees. If one considers 
that diseased colonies in the woods or belonging to careless 
neighbors are sure in time to fall a prey to healthy colonies, 
the serious nature of the difficulty is readily appreciated. This 
consideration also indicates the extreme care that should be 
used to prevent robbing in a locality where the disease is 
known to exist, as well as the care that must be given to 
secure from bees the combs and honey taken from diseased 
colonies. ‘Their immediate and complete destruction by fire 
would be the safest course for many to pursue, but the honey 
and wax are sometimes of considerable value, and this extreme 
course need not be pursued if one is careful and has proper 
conveniences for disposing of the honey and comb. 


When there is but little honey in the combs it is best to 
boil the combs at once and secure the wax. If there is honey 
which it is desired to save, first cut out all parts of the com) 
containing brood and boil or burn them, then extract the 
honey, which may be used for the table or boiled with one or 
two parts of water and used as food for the bees. Boil at least 
15 minutes. The comb must then be boiled and the wat 
secured. Or if the honey is only desired to feed the bees, the 
combs, honey and all may be boiled in just the amount of 
water necessary and the bee-food and wax secured at the same 
time, and with less labor and trouble. It is to be borne !0 
mind that all honey from these combs is dangerous for bees 
unless it is thoroughly boiled. _ 

Not a few, I fear, will exclaim at my intimation a little 
ago, that foul brood could only come from foul-brood germs, 
and begin to assert that it can come equally well from brood 
that has been chilled to death. In Virgil’s time swarms of 
bees were bred from the carcass of an ox; when good Izaak 
Walton lived the fish called the pike bred from pike-weed: 
lately chess grew from wheat, and now foul brood grows fro 
something else ! 

Well, bees, and fish, and chess, have now come to increas¢ 
normally, and if foul brood has not yet, it very soon will. 

No, it is stil] true that men do not gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs of thistles.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
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Higher or Lower Elevation for an Apiary. 
BY PETER J. SCHARTZ. 


On page 54, ** Maine ” asks Dr. Millerif an apiary located 
on quite an elevation has as good a chance to secure a crop of 
honey as an apiary not elevated. I say yes, for this is exactly 
how wy aplary is located. My bees are located on the top of 
a bill, and I, like ** Maine,” secure good crops of honey, and 
sometimes more than my neighbor bee-keepers who are located 
yn low ground. I will tell as nearly as I can why I have my 
bees on high ground. 

This hill faces east; directly opposite is another hill fac- 
ing west; between these two hillsis a valley where we keep 
our stock, and our barns are located there. Our dwelling 
houses are built on the hill, and more favorably speaking the 
most of Cook county is on the hill. 


I see no difference in the bees, nor doI have any trouble 
in keeping up the strength of my colonies. In fact, my bees 
are better on this elevated ground than they would be on lower 
ground, for the reason that the thermometer will register 20° 
more in this valley than it will on this elevation, so you see 
that it is decidedly in favor of the bees. 


Bees never fly out on this high ground when it is too cold 
for them, but if they were below the sun would soon warm 
them up, and out they come never toreturn. I tried it once 
with a single colony, and will never do so againif itcan be 
avoided. What a shame to see the poor bees come out of their 
hive and scattered everywhere, too much chilled ever to re- 
turn again. It made me feel asif I could pick up hive, bees 
and alland carry them up these 17 flights of stairs and set 
them down alongside their comrades. Thatsettled the experi- 
ment for me. 

Spring dwindling I know nothing of, nor have I lost more 
than two colonies in wintering in all these six years. 
They are always wintered on the summerstands with but 
scant protection (while the north wind blows them full in the 
face), aud there they are in the spring safe and sound, unless 
they have walkt off with two (in)human legs under them. 
Some of the hives have from 12 to 16 Langstroth frames each. 


This is my experience, and if ‘‘Maine” doubts this, let 
him or her try low ground with one colony and be convinced. 
Cook Co., Ill. 


Spreading Foul Brood Among Bees. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Mr. Jas. T. Lisonbee, of Maricopa Co., Ariz., asks me to 
answer the following question: 


“Is there any danger of spreading foul brood by the use of 
the watering-trough as described on pages 204 and 395 of the 
American Bee Journal for 1897, which is, in short, a plank with 
holes bored in it and grooves cut to connect the same? Cheshire 
speaks of bees carrying the disease on their feet from a diseased 
colony to a healthy one. If you will answer, you will oblige me 
and others.” J. T. LIsONBEE. 


As this is a question of general interest I am giad to reply 
through the American Bee Journal. 


In case of these microbe or germ diseases, there is so much 
yet to be learned that we may not any of us speak with over- 
much confidence. Yet noscience of to-day is receiving more 
close attention and hard study than this one of Bacteriology. 
And we are fast becoming acquainted with facts that bid fair 
to become of vast practical importance. 


It is true that the late Mr. Cheshire believed that foul- 
brood germs could be and were carried by the bees. If I re- 
mew ber correctly (I have not his work at hand) he also be- 
lieved that the germs were not carried in honey. Mr. Cheshire 
did excellent service in his study of foul-brood germs, and 
discovered important facts, but I think experience and the 
consensus of opinion among our most intelligent and best in- 
formed bee-keepers would not agree with him in either of the 
above positions. Owing to the minute size of these lowest 
vegetable or plant germs, it is not easy to demonstrate the 
facts regarding their life history. 

That bees do not carry the disease-germs to flowers, 
watering-troughs, etc., or that if they do the germs are im- 
potent to develop seems obvious from the fact that the disease 
spreads so slowly from apiary to apiary and from colony to 
colony in the same apiary. With a little care on the part of 
the apiarist, as shown by Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Michigan, 
foul brood may be kept in certain colonies for days and weeks, 
and yet no signs of it appear in other colonies close along side. 
If the bees of the affected colonies carried the germs as they 
went out to flower or pool, surely the disease would be sown 





broadcast, and all the bees in the region would very soon show 
the malady, and become doomed. 

That the germs are in the honey is a generally accepted 
theory, as no other seems to explain the spread of the disease, 
as it very often occurs. I think Mr. A. I. Root, if my memory 
serves me, thinks his bees were inoculated through honey that 
leakt out at the depot. 

It is now known that many microbes are speedily killed 
by exposure to sunlight, while sunshine is almost immediate 
death to these minute germs. The germs of consumption or 
tuberculosis are said to be quickly killed by sunlight, while 
the full blaze of the sun is immediate death to these terrible 
microbes. Thus a flood of sunlight, and better, sunshine, is 
the best disinfectant of a house that harbors a consumptive. 
Even then if Cheshire was correct in the belief that the germs 
were carried by the bees, we may have in the sunshine such 
an effective fungicide or germicide that the germs are killed 


before they are conducted to the hive and placed in a nidus_ 


suitable for their growth, development and multiplication. 

The answer, then, whichI would give to Mr. Lisonbee, 
would be that there is little if any danger of foul brood being 
communicated from a watering-trough visited by bees from a 
diseased colony. I believe the same would be true regarding 
transmission of the germs through the visits of the bees to the 
flowers. I think it is generally conceded that foul-brood 
germs are not transmitted in wax, and so foundation from 
comb that has harbored the disease-germs is entirely safe to 
use. 

If the sunlight theory of destruction is true, then prob- 
ably honey from a foul-broody colony would not be likely to 
bear the fatal germs. It may be pussible that the immersion 
in the honey would protect against the sunlight, or tend to do 
so. It is presumable that the visits of robber-bees to diseased 
colonies, which are from their very depletion through the 
effect of the microbes specially liable to attack, are generally 
responsible for the spread of the malady. 

I should like very much to hear from Mr. Taylor regard- 
ing the spread of the disease. From his long experience and 
close and most intelligent observation, I think he would be 
be able to give some specially valuable hints. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


The Bee-Industry in Arizona. 
BY B. A. HODSELL. 


The name Arizona recalls the many blood-thirsty bat- 
tles with Apache Indians, the stage-robber, of men dying for 
want of water, of cactus and barren desert. Of course, when 
a sensational story is written they must locate it some place, 
and it appears that Arizona bas been imposed upon. It may 
be of interest to know that the Salt and Gila valleys alone 
shipt 29 carloads of honey to Eastern markets in a single 
year, besides a Jarge home consumption. 

My experience in bee-keeping commenced back in Ohio, 
25 years ago, and many were the losses from drouth and cold 
winters. Here itis pleasant to keep bees. There is scarcely 
a day that they do not fly. There is no placein the United 
States that we look on as competitors, except Southern Cali- 
fornia, of which this is an inland valley. First in season are 
cottonwood buds, which furnish an abundance of pollen by 
Feb. 10, followed by agua motas, yielding both pollen and 
honey. Then come greasewood blossoms and a sea of desert 
flowers. 

Bees commence swarming by March 15. Next comes the 
honey crop from mesquite, catclaw, ironwood, which extends 
into the alfalfa season, which begins about April 15, and con- 
tinues until about Nov. 1. 

In the fall bees gather honey from. wild poppies, sun- 
flowers and other desert flowers. 

The bees here are nearly all hybrids or full Italians. 
Nearly all of our bee-keepers are members of two associations, 
through which they buy their supplies and ship their honey in 
carload lots. 

We produce extracted honey almost exclusively. The 
yield ranges from 50 to 200 pounds per colony a year. 

The country is thoroughly watcht for bee-locations, and is 
generally stockt, averaging about one colony to each acre of 
alfalfa. In order to secure suitable locations for a number of 
out-apiaries, I have them scattered 40 miles from home. 

In my searches for out-apiaries I found a beautiful valley 
along the Gila river, near a railroad, surrounded by mesquite 
and desert flowers in season. Large herds of fat cattle were 
on the range in midwinter. Several farmers have built an 
irrigating canal and irrigate about six sections of the very 
best of valley land. 

A quarrel over a drove of hogs arose between those who 
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had the most means. The time spent at law would have filled 
the canal with water. Each one declares he will rule or leave, 
and the result is, no water in the canal. 

Well-improved farms are offered for much less than the 
cost of improvements. With proper care the 7,000 acres 
might just as well be seeded in alfalfa, which would support 
7,000 colonies of bees, and cattle at the rate of two head per 
acre a year, and as many more on the range. All that is 
needed is a few farmers with some capital that would get 
along better together, as the bee-keepers are doing in the 
valley of the Salt. 

Bee-keepers of Arizona are up-to-date and wide awake, 
using the latest and best hives, extractors and all modern im- 
provements. Last, but not least, they read bee-papers and 
keep themselves informed. Maricopa Co., Ariz. 


Strange Homes Selected by Bees. 
BY H. A. FISH. 


It is written in bee-books that the honey-bee likes no place 
fora home that does not smell ‘‘clean and sweet.” Just 
fancy a swarm taking possession of an empty fish-barrel, 
using the bung-hole for an entrance, and doing just as much 
business as if they were in a fancy hive! 

As queer a case as [ ever saw was where they pre-empted 
a pigeon-cote that was made from a ‘* Welcome soap-box.” A 
roof had been put on it, and two entrances cut in the side, 
and over it there was printed ‘‘ Welcome.” The ‘‘soap” part 
had been obliterated by the use of the saw. Perhaps it was 
the sign over the door that caused this swarm to take pos- 
session of this place. It could not have been the smell of 
those pigeon-droppings. And as for other visitors, they were 
not welcome, as I can testify. They still live in the old home, 
and have plenty of ventilation, which may account for their 
staying. Runaway swarms can’t always choose just the best 
hive. 

I bought a Carniolan queen and put her intoa nucleus 
colony, and she was such a prolific queen that in a very short 
time the hive was full of bees. On opening the hive one after- 
noon I found no queen, but several queen-cells. I concluded 
she had gone back to her former home, but a neighbor told 
me that he had a swarm come into one of the chambers of his 
home and clustered on the ceiling. I askt him what he did 
with them, thinking of my dollar queen. He informed me 
that he just got a wide board and ‘‘ squtcht” the whole busi- 
ness. 

One of my neighbors had aswarm go into one of the flues 
of his chimney, and he gota man totry to get them out, but 
he discovered that this particular flue had been stopt up some 
time, and the bees had to go down the other flue and go 
through a chink to get into the stopt-up flue. The owner of 
the house thus discovered why that flue would never draw. 

Old box-hives left arouad in the woods often will be taken 
up by runaway swarms. I have gotten several that way. 

I used tv hunt wild bees, and often found them in places 
where I did not expect to. An old bee-hunter up in New 
Hampshire told me of a swarm he found the past summer in a 
tree, and it was markt with the nameof the man who first 
found it, altho the date was 18 yearsago. One would sup- 
pose that these bees had been in there all these years, but 
probably they had died out several times, tho the first man 
says those he found were Italians, and the last man says the 
ones he found were Italians, too. He believes they have lived 
there all these years. 

I think this will do for the present. If some one doesn’t 
try to tell a larger one, I’ll tell of some other bee-trees later 
on. Plymouth Co., Mass. 
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Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 

——_—_—__—4 0» ______— 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura] 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 

















—both for $1.10. 





Proceedings of the Colorado State Convention, 
REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 
[Continued from page 278.] 
BEES LIQUEFYING GRANULATED HONEY. 


A question on the best method of feeding outside of the 
hive was askt, which led to the following remarks: 

Mrs. Rhodes—To get the bees to liquefy honey in the 
hives I set a pan of water with corncobs in it close to the hive. 
I never see granulated honey on the bottom-board when water 
is close. 

Pres. Aikin—I had thought of feeding very thin honey 
for this, so as to get it stored over the granulated honey. | 
suspect the bees often liquefy by bringing water; but we lose 
a great deal in the granulated honey which is carried away 
from the hive by the bees. 

Mrs. Rhodes—They liquefy as much as they need. 


TRAPPING MOTHS—-STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


A question was askt about trapping moths, by a bee- 
keeper who had kept bees many years ago in the East. 


Pres. Aikin—I have come across a good many Colorado 
apiarists who have never seen a wax-moth. There is a grain- 
moth here. The larva is nearly like that of a coddling-moth. 
It works on pollen or old black combs. It will cut holes in 
the comb, but not to eat the wax. The real wax-motl of Iowa 
has a larva several times larger than that of the grain-moth. 
It has two broods annually, one in Apriland the other ip 
August. There is also a dark kind in Iowa, smaller and less 
numerous than the gray species, whch works in the same way. 
The real wax-moths fairly riddle the combs. 

Mr. Foster—Strong Italian colonies take care of them. 

F. Rauchfuss—Emphasize Italians. I have seen strong 
colonies of black bees, brought here from Arkansas, make no 
objection to our moths. 

QuEs.—Will it pay to feed in spring to stimulate ? 

Pres. Aikin—I have done a big lot of feeding. I don't 
know whether it pays or not. It does if the colonies are short 
of stores. A large amount of unsealed honey next the brood 
has a great influence in building up. But if the bees gather 
enough from the fields feeding is not necessary. 


Mrs. Rhodes—I know feeding pays. One spring we fed 
several pounds of sugar a week. It proved to bea poor sea- 
son, but we got 1,000 pounds when our neighbors got noth- 
ing. Our bees built up and theirs did not. 


Mr. Foster—I use a bottom-board for feeding, which! 
place on top, with the bee-space strips up. In this is bored a 
¥ or &% inch hole, covered with a lath when notin use, anda 
pint of honey is poured on the board. This is covered with 
another board. In this way I feed 20 or 30 colonies ina 
short time. 

BEES RENEWING THE COMBS. 


F. Rauchfuss—How many have noticed bees renewing 
their old combs in the middle of summer? [Two.] 

Mr. Adams—I have seen this in the spring, but not in 
summer. 

Pres. Aikin—I have seen many colonies renew their brood- 
combs. The question how long brood-combs can be used is 
sometimes brought upin the bee-papers. If the writers bad 
observed, they would not have brought it up. 

F. Rauchfuss—Have you observed under what conditions 
it takes place ? 

Pres. Aikin—No. 

F. Rauchfuss—I once noticed a lot of refuse in front of a 
hive, like the refuse which a mouse makes by gnawing the 
combs. I inspected, and found the colony queenless. The 
bees took advantage of a time when there was no brood in the 
way. Since then I have always noticed this in colonies queen- 
less or made queenless. A neighbor bee-keeper last summer 
noticed it in six colonies at once, all of which he had de 
queened. 

Pres. Aikin—So far as I can remember the cases the colo- 
nies were always queenless. 

F. Rauchfuss—This has never been mentioned in any bee 
literature that I know of. We have two writers for the bee 
papers present. They ought to bring it up. 
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WATER-TIGHT HIVE-COVERS—SUPER COVER. 


Mr. Varian—What is the simplest way to make hive- 
covers water-tight. I have used paint, with a painted cotton- 
cloth over the painted cover. 

Mr. Adams—Itis not reliable. I am using elaterite—a 
white cloth filled with a new Utah mineral. 

Ques.—What do you use for a blanket in covering supers 
during the flow ? 

Mr. Foster—I use nothing but a board. 

Mr. Lyon—I like an oil-cloth as well as anything. 

Pres. Aikin—How do you keep it down ? 

Mr. Lyon—That is a bad feature. 

Mrs. Rhodes—On extracting-frames we use burlap. When 
it is raised we run a warm smoothing-iron over it. 

Mr. Adams—I use brick to hold the oil-cloth down. 

Mr. Lyon—I use several thicknesses of burlap over the 
oil-cloth. It helps to some extent. 

Pres. Aikin—I used much muslin, but the bees stuck in a 
great deal of propolis. WhenI came to Colorado I made 20 
inner board covers for use with Simplicity covers. On com- 
paring the sections over which they had been used, with the 
remainder which had been under muslin, my employer had me 
make inner board covers for all the hives the next season. 


Mr. Lyon—I have 100 of those inner covers which are all 
warpt out of shape. Probably they were not properly cleated. 
I used them in winter. Perhaps that warpt them. 

Mr. Elliott—Don’t the bees discolor the tops of the sec- 
tions when there is a bee space above ? 

Pres. Aikin—A little discoloration does not hurt for ordi- 
nary grades of honey. One is almost obliged to have a double 
cover when the hives stand in the sun. 

Mr. Elliott—I used one thickness of muslin. The trouble 
was the propolis on top of the sections. 

Mr. Thompson—Last season I used a good deal of par- 
affine paper. It was applied strictly according to instructions, 
with several layers of old newspapers, and thin boards over 
that. The paper was so well cushioned that no propolis was 
deposited on the tops of the sections. But thick lines of pro- 
polis were deposited on the paper adjoining the junction of 
the paper and the wood, thus rendering the paper useless after 
being used twice, once on each side; for I do not know of any 
practical way of cleaning it off. Then the application and re- 
newal of the paperiu a large apiary is extremely wasteful of 
time. I notice that Mr. Danzenbaker says in Gleanings that 
nothing but pure wax was deposited on the paper by his bees, 
which wax was easily removed by scraping with a piece of 
section. Perhaps the reason is, that his localities are in the 
South. Another correspondent of Gleanings, who was suc- 
cessful with the paraffine paper, livesin North Carolina. Here 
in Colorado our nights in the last half of the season are cold. 
But whatever the reason is, it is certain that propolis, not 
wax, is deposited here, even when the paper is well cushioned 
and warm. Because of the expense and the fussiness I do not 
want to use it again; but the tops of the sections were cer- 
tainly kept bright and fresh by its use, free from the dinginess 
that Mr. Elliott refers to. 

Pres. Aikin—For a strictly fancy grade it may pay to 
cover the tops of the sections. But in ordinary grades the 
customer doesn’t care. 

F. Rauchfuss—For ordinary dovetailed hives there is no 
provision made for an inner cover, and it involves some ex- 
pense to have a proper cover made. With a single cover, even 
painted white, I have known sections to be melted down. I 
have not known it to happen when an oil-cloth was under the 
cover. A single cover alone is sealed tight; a cover with an 
oil-cloth gets ventilation between. 

_ Pres. Aikin—When a sbade-board is used sections under 
single covers alone do not melt down. 

Mr. Lyon—Isn’t there quite a difference between a board 
and a blanket in retaining heat, just at the beginning ? 

Pres. Aikin—Yes, until the board is sealed all around by 
the bees. Butif there are enough bees to block the entrance 
they will regulate the heat by stopping the draft. 

“a Mr. Lyon—-Do you like a smal! entrance in the breeding- 
Season 7? 

Pres. Aikin—Yes, when the colonies are weak. 

Mr. Lyon—Do you like an oil-cloth in winter ? 

Pres. Aikin—No. Moisture accumulates. When the 
temperature is high it doesn’t make any difference. 

_. Mr. Lyon—I know a man whose hive-covers were sealed 
ight. The bottom-boards and the combs were damp and 
moldy, in just.such weather as we are having now (moderate). 
If the colonies had not been examined they would have been 
ruined entirely. 

Pres. Aikin—I think we lose a great deal by moisture. I 
have claimed for years that upward ventilation is needed to 
Carry it off. Bees can stand a great deal of cold without 





moisture. The majority of those who make a success of cel- 
lar-wintering leave off tops or bottoms, or both, or maintain a 
high degree of temperature. The great trouble of cellar-win- 
tering is diarrhea. Tell me how to prevent diarrhea and | 
will tell you how to winter bees. Since Icame to Colorado I 
have formed the opinion that moisture is one of the principal 
factors in causing diarrhea, both directly and also by water 
condensing in the honey and souring it. Bees dry themselves 
by licking each oth2r off. Where does that g> to, which they 
thus take up ? 

F. Rauchfuss—We have had diarrheain a cellar without 
moisture. We had two lots of bees in our cellar both alike. 
One was from the home yard, and the other brought from 
Harman. Our cellar was very dry. The bees from Harman 
were pretty nearly gone up in February, and we had to put 
them out. Those from the home yard, which had been in the 
lower part of the cellar, usually considered the most disadvan- 
tageous place, were all right, and were left in until May. The 
cause was probably in their food. The Harman bees had only 
cleome honey ; the others only alfalfa honey. 

Pres. Aikin—Why, you have upset my argument. But I 
hold that moisture is a large element in causing diarrhea. 

F. Rauchfuss—The temperature of the cellar was uniform, 
not varying more than 5°. 


SECOND DAY. 
THE RIPENING OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Mr. Foster—I came from Iowa but two months ago. Most 
of you have heard of Oliver Foster. He isa brother of mine. 
I have workt near him for years. To get a good article we 
let the honey get thoroughly ripened before extracting. From 
the standpoint of lowa work, this is when the combs are two- 
thirds or three-fourths capt. 

Mr. Pease—Do you ever ripen honey after extracting ? 

Mr. Foster—We never thought it necessary. 

F. Rauchfuss—We tried ripening extracted honey once 
because we didn’t have the extra combs, and had to extract 
soon. Otherwise it is not advisable to practice artificial ripen- 
ing because the bees can ripen honey much cheaper than you 
can. Last year we had a great many combs, too many in fact, 
but they come in handy in good seasons. Practically all our 
crop was stored before extracting commenced. 

Mr. Geo. W. Mischke, representing the authorities of the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exhibition at Omaha, 
then addrest the convention. The exhibition wili be an as- 
sured success, as all other Western States have made appro- 
priations. The Colorado legislature did not make an appro- 
priation, but the matter is left with the County Commissioners 
of the several counties. A State Commission is responsible for 
the return of all exhibits of an imperishable nature not 
donated. The Arkansas valley and Grand Junction districts 
are taking active measures for exhibits, so that Colorado will 
have a good exhibit. 

All present seemed to be heartily in favor of making an 
exhibit, providing we get the ‘‘ wherewith ” to do it. 

Mr. H. Rauchfuss next read the following paper on 


Management of Swarming. 


I believe better results can be obtained by preventing 
swarming than by allowing natural swarming. With the 
latter management some one has to be with the bees most of 
the time to hive the swarms. We might use entrance-guards 
or queen-traps; but they do not work as well asone might 
think, especially in a large yard. To make bee-keeping on a 
large scale profitable, one has to handle bees in more than 
one yard with littleor no help. Without some sure way to 
prevent swarming it cannot be profitably done in this location 
at the present low prices of honey. 

I have practiced different methods. One was to introduce 
young laying queens before swarming-time. This was a suc- 
cess in preventing swarming and securing a surplus. I treated 
45 colonies in that way. None swarmed that season. But it 
is too expensive to produce good laying queens before swarm- 
ing in this locality. 

Another plan was to give plenty of room and ventilation. 
Before the bees started queen-cells I gave them a brood-cham- 
ber with starters below their brood, then an extra super on 
top with a queeen-excluder between, then raised the hive one 
inch from the bottom-board in front. This experiment was a 
failure. Most of the colonies swarmed before filling the ex- 
tracting super, and with very little comb built below the brood- 
chamber. This proved to me that room had very little to do 
with swarming. I have seen many colonies swarm when the 
outside combs in the brood-chamber were almost empty. I 
suppose the strain of the bees, the locality and the season 
have much to do with this. 

Dividing or artificial swarming I have practiced fora 
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number of years. In a prolonged season some of the colonies 
with the old queens will swarm late. Unqueening I have 
practiced on a large scale. The queens were removed at the 
commencement of the honey-flow, and ail queen-cells cut out. 
Nine days after, all queeen-cells were removed except one. 
This stopt all swarming, but many colonies were found queen- 
less at the next inspection, and some colonies did not work 
satisfactorily as long as they were queenless. 

Last year I tried requeening shortly before the honey- 
flow. I put the queen with two frames of brood above the 
queen-excluder in an extracting-super filled with empty 
combs. The vacancy whence I took the two frames was filled 
with brood and bees of certain other colonies, which were en- 
tirely used up for the purpose, so that I decreast the number 
of colonies 20 per cent. at that time. Nine days after I took 
the upper story with the old queen to a new stand, then cut 
out all the queen-cells of the one on the old stand, gave them 
a virgin queen three to six days old, and putonasuper. The 
object of having the old queen above is to get all the brood in 
the lower brood-chamber sealed, and have some honey stored 
where the oldest brood has hatcht. This puts the lower part 
of the hive in a hopelessly queenless condition, without hav- 
ing the colony queenless. To get virgin queens of the proper 
age, queen-cells have to be started about one week before the 
old queen is put above, and the ripe cellsare put in queep- 
nurseries, to be taken care of by a few colonies until wanted. 
My queen-nurseries are tha size of a Langstroth frame, and 
will accommodate 34 colonies each. The cages can also be 
used for introducing-cages. 

This management proved the most effective and profitable 
one I ever tried. Three operations completed the werk of re- 
queening. The only attention these colonies required was to 
supply supers and remove same when finisht. It will be seen 
that by this plan one man can handle several apiaries, as about 
one inspection every week during the honey-flow should be all 
that is necessary. H. RAUCHFUSS. 

[Continued next week.] 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. } 








Disadvantage of Painting Hives. 


What are the disadvantages of painted hives ? The advantages 
are that they look better and last longer. One disadvantage I have 
seen stated, of white painting, is that they are more attractive to 
the moth-miller, and have sometimes painted my hives other 
colors, but I like no other color as well as white. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Probably the chief disadvantage of paint on hive- 
bodies is that the paint does not allow the prompt drying out of 
the woodin spring. A large amount of moisture comes from the 
bees, and if the hive is painted this stays in the walls. It is per- 
haps best to have the cover painted, but not the body. It is hard to 
understand why moths should trouble white hives more than 
others, and if I should paint my hives at all, white would be the 
color. 

ni 


Placing Hives—Question About Queen-Breeders. 


1. On page 810 (1897) in answering a question concerning spac- 
ing hives, you mentioned that your hives were set in pairs; also, 
that you advised a questioner before to arrange his hives in that 
way. To the uninitiated it would seem that gaining more space 
was about the only reason for so doing, but there may be others. 
Will you give all the points which caused you to arrange in that 
way, and advised others to follow suit ? 

2. Queen-breeders, when testing queens, undoubtedly find a 
goodly number deficient in mating, one way or another. Whatdo 
they do with those queens? I should like to know, asIlam quite 
suspicious, and inclined to believe that they unload them on the 
unsophisticated buyer for untested ones. What is your opinion ? 
Don’t say ‘‘ I don’t know.” CALIFORNIA. 


ANswWERs.—1. If I had 10 acresof ground freely at my disposal, 
I think I would set my hives in pairs, and I think I would advise 
any one else to do so unless I should find a man that I hated worse 
than any one I’ve met yet, and I’d give him the same advice. I 
may not be able to give fully the reasons why I like the plan, but 
I suspect Ican give enough to satisfy a reasonable man like your- 
self. In trying to think of an objection, the only one that occurs 
to me is that you can get at one side of the hive only, but I’m not 
sure that I care to get at more than one side. Yes, [ remember a 
case in which it was bad to have hives sitsoclose. One time a 








colony was made queenless and broodless (I’m not sure but comp. 
less,) and in its desperate condition it marcht straight out of jt, 
own hive into the neighboring one. But in an apiary of 100 eojp. 
nies I think that would not happen once in 30 years. Now for the 
advantages: 

If I had 10 acres of ground for an apiary, I wouldn’t want t, 
spread the bees all over it, for I wouldn’t want to travel over « 
much territory in going from one hive to another. Suppose there 
are 40 hives in a straight row, 10 feet to each hive, that is, the hives 
measure 10 feet from center tocenter. I would move them to. 
gether in pairs, having the pairs measure 10 feet from center t, 
center, thus occupying just half the ground they did before, ang 
they will be just as safe as they were before, so far as concerns 
workers or queens getting into the wrong hive. Or, suppose the 
40 hives are placed in a row five feet from center to center, I would 
leave Nos. 1, 3, 5, etc., right where they were, and I’d move Nos. 
2, 4, 6, ete., up to them, thus having the same ground occupied as 
before moving, but there would be only half the danger that any 
bee would get into the wrong hive. : 

For bees are familiar with form, and if they’re accustomed to 
gotoacertain part of a hive as their entrance, they persistently 
stick to that part. Try this: This spring cover up or close the ep. 
trance to a hive half its width at the right hand side, and after a 
few weeks open that side and close the left. You'll find that it wil] 
trouble the bees no little to find the entrance. They’ll persist in 
trying to get in at the side that was formerly open, and to which 
they are accustomed. Now, in the eyes of the bees it seems as tho 
that pair were a single object. They will not make the mistake of 
going to the right side when they should go to the left. That is, 
they'll not make the mistake of going into No. 16 instead of No. 1), 
If they make a mistake at all, it will rather be to go into No. 17 in- 
stead of No. 15, for No. 17 is at the same side of the pair as No. 15. 

By having hives in pairs you need only half the number of 
stands. It will take more lumber to make a double stand, but not 
twice as much, and it will be less than half the trouble to level the 
stands. For it’s easier to level a long stand than a sbort one. 

2. I hinted a little while ago that you were a reasonable man 
I take that back. [don’t call any man reasonable that will ask a 
question and then bar out the only answer on hand that will fit 
But I will say that an honest man would never sell as an untested 
queen one that he had learned was mismated. He would sell it for 
what it was, or keep it himself, or destroy it. 


eee NE 
Sour Honey and Moidy Combs. 


I had a colony of bees die about March 10. They left about 15 
pounds of honey, and some of it that did not get capt over has 
soured, and some of the combs are moldy in spots. There was not 
a cell of brood in any of the combs. 

1. Would the bees clean the mold and sour honey out of 
the combs ? 

2. Would the combs do just as they are to hive new swarms on 
If not, why not ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—1. Yes, they’ll fix them up all right, only don’t give 
one colony too big a job at a time. 

2. If tuey’re pretty bad the swarm might desert. But you can 
let the bees clean them up beforehand, and then they'll be all right 
foraswarm. One reason against holding them as they are for a 
swarm is, that they would probably be getting worse all the time 


or 


A Beginner’s Laughable Experience in 
Wintering Bees. 


On page 170 you request ‘‘ lowa”’ to report as to how he came 
out with his top ventilation. Well, I’m * lowa,’’ and as my church 
advocates an honest confession, I'll obey and try to give facts as 
nearly as I can come at them. 

First, Pll say we haven’ta live bee onthe farm. [am a be 
ginner with bees, have made a failure in my first attempt, but I'm 
in earnest when I say I will try again, for I’m in love with the bee 
and think probably the next lot will be carried through the first 
winter at least. It’s an old saying, we never know what a boy will 
do. And I will add, ’tis also hard to tell what an older person may 
do when he embarks in the bee-business. And I suppose you will 
say an old fool is the worst of fools (and I don’t care if you do.) 

. Now, I smelt trouble, hence only one colony would I buy when 
the fever struck me. My better-half jokes me about so much bee- 
literature about the house, and not a bee alive on the place. | tell 
her and the kids that my failure afforded us an early feast of 
honey, otherwise we would have waited a long time for it. 

Now, Doctor, Joe will give you the particulars in full as to that 
colony of bees, then if you can tell which mistake was the fatal 
one, I'll treat. 

Last fall I gave a neighbor four Bryan dollars for a colony !2 
an old-fashioned box 16x16 inches, and 24 high. I got them home 
all right and set upin the orchard. Well, [’ve wintered for ~’ 
years on Webster County prairies, and 1 know something about 
the blizzards that this country is subject to. I have seen snow 
blockades here as early as October 16. Iam a farmer, and ever 
since then lhave governed myself as much as possible to be !0 
readiness for winter, and you can judge 1 had the bees in the cellar 
in ample time. If it was the first of November, it wasn’t any later 

Now, the women-folks objected to having bees put in the cellar, 
but we finally compromised by my agreeing to put screen over the 
entrance of the hive. The bottom was nailed tight to the bive 
Our cellar has only entrance from the outside. 
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Well, for awhile bees appeared all right, by having the cellar 
door open through the day time, but finally it failed to quiet them, 
then 1, Bowser-like, was ready to relieve them with a fresh idea I 
had hit upon. You see, I had my word out with the women that 
the bees were not to roam about the cellar. So I got a screen and 
screened in a portico from the alighting-board to the hive; I tore 
off the screen from the entrance, and let them out in the new 
portico, just for an airing! Well, of course you know what they 
did—died as fast as they rolled out—and I soon became convinced 
that at that rate they would soon be all dead—that something else 
must be done, and that immediately. So I plugged the holes, then 
wisht I bad been raised with the aid of a father, and one that knew 
something about bees. 

Well, the kids were all around me in the cellar—watching 
Paw” fix the bees. Then they askt, when I shut the holes, what 
I was going to do; if the bees wouldn't die if kept in the hive, and 
all such questions. i 

Well. I called for a piece of screen, took the nails out of the 
top board, and removed the same very carefully, and slipt the screen 
over in its stead. My, Mr. Man, what a commotion there was in 
that **gum!’’ Then they got quiet and staid so to their end. 


The ‘“‘gum”’ was about two-thirds full of comb. Every time 
old Bowser (that’s me) went in the cellar, he bad to take a peek in 
to see how the little ones were. The top of the hive was usually 
slipt to one side. and a match or two lit to give light to see them. 
All appeared O. K. until shortly after the time I sent in for advice 
about getting bees out for the early flow of sap from muple trees, 
as you remember. Well, from then I noticed they did not gather 
as high up in the hive as usual, and I thought maybe they went 
below for warmth. Then 1 closed the top a little more, but they 
kept sinking. 

Finally one sunshiny day the idea struck me they needed some 
sunshine. So Islipt them over by the door where the sun shone in 
about noon, and took off the top of the hive (now laugh, Doctor.) 
and gave them asun bath for halfanhour. Butallfor ‘ nix;”’ 
they kept going until I soon became aware that Blunkey had 
monkeyed the bees. and that soon we would have what honey there 
was. So wedid. There was 20 or 25 pounds in the hive, and I 
know they didn’t die for the want of something to eat. My ignor- 
ance killed them. But I am considerably wiser. 


I will buy three or four colonies in good, respectable hives in 
the spring, or as soon as they can be had when they are brought 
out for spring from the cellar. 

I am going to try my best to learn something about bees, for I 
have a lot of husky big boys, and Iam not needed in the fields, 
except occasionally to Took after them. The bees will afford me 
lots of pleasure, as I believe it’s a fine study. and only regret that 
I lived 47 years before taking a notion to them. 

You can well understand why I was experimenting with top 
ventilation. Doctor, I couldn’t get around it, as the bottom had 
about a dozen 10-penny nails in it. 

Now. as I said in the beginning, if you can tell me which move 
was the fatal one, I'll treat. 

I think the Bee Journal is a fine bee-paper, especially for those 
who know something about bees. 

Now, I'll pound around, and eventually may get to know some- 
thing about bees. Doesn't it beat all how ignorant some people 
are,andI one of the worst of the wholecrowd? You may tell 
the readers of the Bee Journal that ‘‘Iowa”’ has satisfied himself 
that the bottom is the better place to ventilate, and that he will 
never—no, never—try the top again. 

I would be pleased to know why it’s best to have bees in dark- 
ness when in the cellar. I notice in my second communication, as 
to diarrhea, you advise the room to be dark when taking bees into 
the house. 

My neighbor, who was seeking advice through me, says his 
bees are all right now. But say, Doctor, how can he tell ? 


Well, you must surely have plenty of patience to be doling out 
advice to such ones my d and I will say Isurely don’t envy you 
your job. no matter what your pay may be. 

We are having an unusually early spring. Our wheat was 
sowed 12 days ago. We will start the seeder on oats in the morn- 
ing. There is ample moisture to start the crop, but the ground is 
dry below. 

Many thanks for your kind advice. I hope you will lead us for 
years to come—at least long enough to see BlunkeyJoe get his eyes 
open on bees. Iowa, March 21. 


P. 8.—If you want to fan me about my ventilation, you are at 
liberty to do so. 


ANSWER.—Your question as to which was the fatal mistake is 
too bard forme. Idon’t know. There were so many of them that 
you might as well draw cuts to find the fatal one. More likely it 
was a composite affair, the bees finally laughing themselves to 
death at the many different changes. 


_ For your guidance in the future, it may be well to note some 
of the points that would help to bring about the final outcome. 
Nov. 1 might do some years to cellar bees, but hardly last winter. 
There wasa good chance for them to fly three weeks later, and 
they had three weeks unnecessary confinement, and long enough 
confinement without anything else is sure death. All the worse if 
the weather is warm after they are putin. Supposing they would 
have barely come through all right by being cellared three weeks 
later (as mine were,) that extra three weeks’ confinement would 
be enough to kill them. 

Screening them in, either with or without the portico, might 
make all the difference between success and failure. If a bee wants 
to leave the hive, screening it in will only make it stir up a lot of 
others, and it would be better to let the one out to die than to have 





it die in the hive and a lot more with it. Bees that are all right 
will stay quietly in the hive without any screening. — 

In some cases it may do to have light streaming into the cellar, 
when they are all right otherwise and the temperature right, but 
generally the admission of light will make them come out of the 
hive and die. Your cellar bad its door open a number of days. and 
that was probably pretty bard on them. If it’s necessary to have 
the cellar door open, let it be at night. 

The frequent disturbance from opening the hive helpt no doubt 
to shorten life. ' : 

Top ventilation may be just as good asany. Given a cellar at 
proper temperature, about 45°, or at whatever temperature the 
bees keep perfectly quiet, with air perfectly pure, and it doesn’t 
matter a pin whether the ventilation is bottom, top or side, so 
there’s enough of it. 

After all, you didn’t come out so badly. You got $2 worth of 
honey, making the cost of the bees — $2, and if you didn’t have 
$2 worth of fun you don’t price fun high enough by the pound. 





Questions on Queen-Rearing. 








1. Suppose at the height of the season you took away all brood 
except one frame with the queen, inserting in its place empty 
combs. Then 48 hours after, take away the remaining frame of 
brood, queen and all. What kind of queens would you get ? 

2. Or, suppose you inserted in the middle of, say, six different 
hives, one empty frame of comb each, and at the end of 48 bours 
placed them in a populous colony that had been deprived of its 
queen and brood. NEBRASKA, 


Answers.—l. After scratching my head over that question, 
I’m rather inclined to reply that you'd get just about the same 
kind of queens you'd get if you took away the queen in the first 
place, leaving all the brood and bees. One disadvantage would be 
that it would take three or four days longer. Probably your 
thought is that you’d be sure of baving queens reared from the 
egg—and so you would. But I don’t believe it would be any better, 
if quite as good, to start with an egg laid to-day, as compared with 
a larva batcht out of the egg to-day, and I don’t know that a larva 
just hatcht has any advantage over one three days old, for the best 
authorities tell us that the food given to the worker-larva during 
the first three days is just the same as that fed to queen-larva. 
When a queen is taken away from a colony in the height of the 
season, there are eggs and larve of all ages present. Now, doesn’t 
it look rather reasonable to you that the bees will select what will 
make the best queens if you leave it entirely to them ? 

2. In this case you'd bave six different kinds of stock to breed 
from, and it would be a little better to breed from the best stock. 
Otherwise there would probably be no advantage over the plan 
first proposed. But there’s no law against your trying it. 


nn 


Transferring Bees—The Albinos. 


1. I havea few colonies of bees in nearly as many different 
varieties of hives, all movable frames except one, which is a box- 
hive. I wish to transfer them into uniform bives. What I wish to 
know is, when is the best time to transfer so as to interfere least 
with brood-rearing and honey-collecting ? 

2. I intend to transfer by the ‘‘ Heddon method.”’ Does this 
method work equally well with movable-frame hives as it does 
with box-hives ? 

3. Kindly give a brief account of *‘ Albino” bees and their 
relative value. AMATEUR. 


ANSWERS.—1. The favorite time for transferring early is when 
fruit-trees are in bloom. But many prefer, especially when the 
bees are in box-hives, to wait until the bees swarm, then transfer 
three weeks later. 

2. Just as well. But when bees are to be transferred from one 
frame hive to another, it ought not to be a hard matter—certainly 
not a hard matter in some cases—just to cut the combs out of one 
frame and put them into another. It is much easier than trans- 
ferring from box-hives. In fruit-bloom isa good time forit. If 
the new frame is larger than the old one, it’s easy to fill in a little 
by cutting up one of the combs for that purpose. [f the new frame 
is smaller, it’s easy to cut the comb down to the right size. If the 
old frame is smaller than the new one, it may work well to leave a 
top, bottom or end bar of the old frame attacht to the comb so as 
to make it the right size. 

3. An albino bee, like an albino man, is one in which there is 
a deficiency of coloring-matter, making them lighter colored. The 
general rule is that an albino of any kind is, to say the least, no 
stronger for the change. Of late there has been little said about 
albino bees, and perhaps not a great many think them an 
improvement. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


—> - 


t@™ See “ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 300 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t”” when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








Foul Brood.—It is just possible that some may ques- 
tion the wisdom of taking up space to copy the article on foul 
brood in this number, taken from the Review, and written by 
Hon. R. L. Taylor. There is nothing strikingly original in 
the article, and yet it would be difficult to find in the same 
space anything so instructive and complete that has ever been 
written upon the subject of foul brood. Some of the readers 
of these pages may not be interested in foul brood. Their 
bees are free from the disease, and there is no expectation 
that they will ever be affected by it. Therefore, there is no 
need of their reading up foul brood until they have practical 
need of the knowledge. The bee-keeper who thinks in that 
way is making a serious mistake. If he has no need of that 
knowledge now, there is no certainty he may not need it 
within a twelvemonth. Every bee-keeper should be familiar 
‘enough with the matter that he can easily spot the disease on 
its first appearance. After it has made headway it is a very 
difficult thing to handle it. Many a case occurs in which the 
bee-keeper hardly suspects the presence of the disease until 
one or more colonies are rotten past redemption, and the seeds 
of foul brood have been planted in every colony in the yard. 
The proper knowledge in advance might have nipt the thing 
in the bud. 

Let every beginner, especially, not only read but carefully 
study that part of Mr. Taylor's able article which treats of 
the detection of the disease. 

We wish here to acknowledge our indebtedness to the Re- 
view for the use of the splendid illustration on the first page 
of this number. It has been said by those who have had 
much experience with the foul brood disease, that they could 
almost smell its offensive odor by just looking at that “lif e- 
like” picture of an infected comb. 








———— 
Crooked Honey-Dealers.—On page 120 we re. 
plied to *‘ A Few Kicks and Growls,” one of which referred to 
the guarded way in which we as publishers point out frauqy. 
lent honey-dealers. We replied that on account of certain ey. 
isting libel laws we bad io be careful, and ‘cannot publish 
all we would, sometimes.” After copying a portion of the 
editorial in question, Gleanings had this to say in corrobora. 
tion of our statement: 


Mr. York has hit the nail on the head. Unfortunately 
we as publishers cannot even tell the truth in regard to what 
is morally certain is truth, unless we can prove the truth by 
affidavits or other undeniable facts. For instance, | may 
know positively, in my own mind, that. a saloon-keeper js se||. 
ing liquor illegally; but to prove it would be another thing, 
I may be pretty well satisfied that a comwmission-house js 
tricky and dishonest; but tocome out broadly with the state. 
ment might render us liable for heavy damages in a libel suit, 
for the reason that we might not be able to produce the eyj. 
dence necessary to satisfy the jury or the court before whom 
the case might be tired. Sothe next best thing we can do is 
to ‘hint at or tell on dishonest commission-men ” in a genera! 
way. And very often thisis all that is necessary. For in- 
stance, a snide house may have a very plausible and appar- 
ently honest appearance; but a bee-journal can often uncover 
the swindling schemes they are about to launch forth, i. ¢., 
how the wolf has put on sheep's clothing. Whenever the hon- 
est (?) old ram comes around, bee-keepers will be able to rec. 
ognize at once the ‘‘ true inwardness ” of the ‘‘ baste,”’ whether 
under the nameof A, B, C & Co. or X, Y, Z & Co. 

Sometimes we get hold of enough proof thatis strong 
enough to warrant us in giving names and particulars, but 
more often not. Most of the dishonest rascals are just “ slick 
enough” to cover up their tracks far enough so that a pub- 
lisher dare not reveal their swindling schemes in connection 


with their names. 
ss 2 o—_—_—_—__—_ 


Facing Comb Honey.—A battle upon this subject 
was mentivuned on page 256. The scene of conflict has been 
transferred to the pages of Gleanings for May, occupying five 
of them. Mr. W. M. Whitney says: 


‘*Tf a lot of poor stuff is put behind prime stock used as 
facing, no better evidence of intention to deceive could be 
presented, for it would convict the guilty party of an attempt 
to defraud, in any court in the country...... Every honest 
man should put his heel upon every such transaction as he 
would upon the head of a viper, and assist in stamping out 
the whole disreputable business..... Facing honey, with poorer 
honey back of it....is lying, pure and simple.” 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle replies to Mr. Whitney’s very warm 
and truthful utterances, as foliows: 

‘*I ship a thing on commission, the commission man does 
the selling, and sells the thing for what it proves to be, unless 
I tell him he need not open it, as I guarantee it to be so..... 
Where no guarantee is made, the looks of any single article 
which is in sight speaks only for itself, not for what is out ol 
sight.” 

Mr. F. L. Thompson refuses to be satisfied with the argu- 
ment that people expect veneering, and says: 

‘*That most people expect sharp practice is no reason 
why itis perfectly right to satisfy their expectations. If | 
expect to be waylaid in passing through a back street, never: 
theless no one is justified in actually taking my purse. 

Umpire Root calls time, and decides against Mr. Doolittle, 
which is exactly as we would decide. Mr. Doolittle of course 
has had no experience as a commission man, nor in buying 
honey from acity dealer, else he would not have written this 
paragraph in Gleanings some time ago, which has caused him 
to receive such severe whacks as has been given him by 
Messrs. Hasty, Whitney, Thompson, etc.: 

**And I also claim that there is nothing out of the way, 
if any once chooses to do so, in shipping cases of honey having 
XXX facers and XX or X honey inside, on commission. — 
more, I claim that there would nothing dishonest in filling t ’ 
center of the case with buckwheat honey, the same having 
XXX white honey facers, providing it was shipt on comm 


sion, every case alike, and the producer thought it to his !0 
terest to do so.” 


We have had a little experience the past year in buying 
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comb honey from commission men, and so know whereof we 
speak. Several times—yes, almost every time—tne honey was 
‘‘faced *"—dishonestly so, too, and we did not blame the 
dealer, either, but the bee-keeper, who, evidently, as Mr. Doo- 
little says, ‘‘thought it to his interest to do so.” Had the 
producers’ names been on the various lots, we would delight 
in holding them up right here in print, so that all might know 
at least a few of the frauds among bee-keepers. 

It is very annoying—to say nothing of the sin on the pro- 
ducer’s part—to get in a lot of honey that looks very pretty 
next to the glass, and then when a grocer calls and wishes to 
open the cases before buying, to find that much of that back 
of the front row is so inferior as to cause the loss of a sale. 

{n our opinion, Mr. Doolittle can’t any too soon reconsider 
such *“‘claim” as he sets forth in his paragraph that we 
have quoted from Gleanings. 

——qY-- oe ——____—_ 

A Tramp Swarm-Catcher, — The following 
tramp-bee ‘story’ has been going the rounds of the news- 
paper press, and as several of our readers have been kind 
enough to mail us copies of it, we reproduce it so that all our 
subscribers can read it and laugh over it—tho not holding us 
responsible for its truthfuless : 


As I sat on the veranda with the farmer after supper I 
askt him if he was not greatly bothered with tramps, and his 
reply was: 

‘Waal, a good many of ’em come along and want a bite 
to eat, and some of ’em are pretty sassy, but only one of ’em 
ever served me a real mean trick.” 

** Poison your dog ?” I queried. 

‘*It was meaner than that. We was eatin’ dinner one 
day in the spring when a hive of bees started to swarm. I'd 
been expectin’ it and watchin’ ’em, and had a new hive ready. 
When bees swarm they will light on most anything handy—a 
limb, a bush, or even the pump. Just as the bees began to 
pour out of the hive and circle around along comesa tramp 
up the path to ask for somethin’ to eat. The queen-bee set- 
tled down on his old hat and the hull swarm followed her. In 
two minits that tramp’s head and shoulders was covered with 
bees, and I yells to him for heaven’s sake not to try to fight 
*em off or he’d be stung to death.” 

‘*He must have been terror-stricken,” I said. 

‘*Not a bit of it, sir. He was as coolas a cowcumber, 
and when I told him he’d have to standin a smudge till the 
bees was killed off he jest laught. When they’d all settled 
down on him and I was going te start a smudge he sez: 

‘*Old man, what d’ye consider this swarm of bees wuth in 
cold cash ?” 

‘** About $5,” sez I. 

‘** Are you willing to give $3 ?” sez he. 

‘What fur ?” sez I. 

‘* Bekase you'll either pay me $3 or I’ll walk off with the 
bizness and sell out to somebody else.” 

‘‘And you had to buy him off ?” I askt. 

‘That's where the meanness comes in,” replied the 
farmer. ‘Them bees was my property, andI wasn’t buyin’ 
what was my own. He offered to take $2, but I couldn’t see 
how he could git away with ’em, and refused to come down. 
Then he starts off. I reckoned the bees would get angry and 
sting him to death, but nothin’ happened. He just walkt out 
into the road and down the hill, and he carried them bees 
seven miles and sold ’em for a new pair of shoes.” 

‘**And he wasn’t stung ?” 

_-* Not once, sir. The bees seemed to like the smell of 
him, and he paddled along the road as grand as you please.” 
——_____—~=t om 


. Getting Rid of Ants.—Vick’s Magazine for May 
gives the following methods of getting rid of ants: 


Ants in the soil can be destroyed by means of bisulphide 
of carbon : Make a hole about six inches deep in the ant-hill 
with a round dibble or bar, and into it pour a tablespoonful of 
the liquid, and immediately close up the hole with soil. The 
liquid is very volatile, and will permeate the soil in every 
diriection, and destroy all animal life, and not injure vegeta- 
“on. It is very inflammable, and must be carefully kept 
away from fire. Ants can often be driven away by sprinkling 
about their haunts ashes saturated with coal-oil. They can 
oe trapt and killed by placing sweet-oil where they can have 
access to it, as they are very fond of it, but it has the effect tc 
close their spiracles and thus kills by asphyxia. 




















Dr. E. Gauuup, of Orange Co., Calif., wrote us May 2 


that for some time he had been in ill-health, but was getting 


better again. Referring to the bees, he said: 


** My bees commenced swarming March 20, and are keep- 
ing it up yet. They are doing well here in the valley.” 


Success IN QUEEN REARING is the title of a small pamph- 
let just issued by Henry Alley, of Essex Co., Mass. It contains 
32 pagesin all, about 14 of them being devoted to queen- 
rearing, and the balance to Mr. Alley’s catalog of queens, 
drone-traps, etc., and advertisements of bee-supply dealers. 
The price of the pamphlet !s 25 cents, and can be had at the 
office of the American Bee Journal. 


Exper DANIEL Wuitmer, of St. Joeseph Co., Ind., when 
asking us lately to replace a lost copy of the Bee Journal, 
added : 


‘*T do not want to miss a single number, for the reason I 
cannot rest good. I want to know all that is going on in the 
bee-fraternity.” 


That's right. If you ‘** want to know all that is going on 
in the bee-fraternity,” of course you want the old American 
Bee Journal. Weare ready to do our part in furnishing a 
bee-paper that will cause every bee-keeper in the land to 
**rest good.” Don’t be restless, but subscribe for the Bee 
Journal, ard be easy and peaceful. 


Mr. Cuas. W. Conkiin, of Logan Co., Ill., wrote us as 
follows May 2: 


‘* BROTHER YORK :—I am very sorry to acknowledge that 
I am so far behind with my subscription. But that is the way 
—the good-natured editor is always imposed upon. But to 
partly redeem myself I will send you a new subscriber here- 
with.” 


We trust Mr. Conklin will pardon us for publishing his 
letter, but it serves so well as an illustration that we couldn’t 
resist the temptation to print it. 


Just suppose every one of our subscribers who is in 
arrears would pay up to the end of 1898 and send a new sub- 
scriber for a year, as did Mr. Conklin, what would happen? 
Well, in the first place, the Bee Journal would have at least 
8,000 snbscribers at once ; and, in the second place, all the 
readers would soon get a paper about 50 per cent. better 
than they are now getting. 


Give us the paid in-advance list of eight or ten thousand 
subscribers, and we'll guarantee to furnish you the rest. ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” But we can make 
the receiving a blessing to you if you will begin the giving part. 


Mr. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Of Marshall Co., Iowa, writing us 
April 30, had this to say: 


‘*[ always read the American Bee Journal with interest. 
I have taken it for over 40 years, with the exception of the 
last three years. Four years ago I had the misfortune to have 
foul brood among my bees. I got it cured up and saveda 
couple of colonies. On moving to this place two years ago J 
sold what bees I had, discontinued the Bee Journal, and de- 
stroyed a hundred back numbers, thinking I had gone out 
of the business forever, but I felt lonesome without them. 
Two years agoI bougbt one colony of our old friend, O. B. 
Barrows. From that one they have increast toseven. [f I 
could have my way they should not increase any more. But 
they will in spite of me. I never had them winter better. 
They are booming with bees. The Bee Journal has past 
through a good many hands since I first subscribed forit. I 
presume I shall keep a few bees as long as Iam able to take 
care of them.” 


We think you are mistaken about the Bee Journal passing 
through ‘‘a good many hands” in the 30 years since you first 
began to readit. It has had but two different owners since 
1873. That isn’t a bad record, surely. 
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Buckwheat Sown Early, according to J. T. Van Petten, 
in Gleanings, yields honey on hot forenoons that succeed cool, 
damp nights. He has had two crops of Japanese in one 
season. 




















Curing Paralysis by Mixing Colonies.—0O. O. Poppleton 
thinks this would not be satisfactory with him, as he never 
had a paralytic colony to casta swarm. Moreover, many col- 
onies, especially those lightly affected, seem to get well of 
themselves early enough for late swarming, and he wants a 
cure that will act early in the season.—Gleanings, p. 296. 

Seeeeaeaee’ 


The Disk Section-Cleaner.—James Roat (Gleanings, 98) 
says it must be run at high speed, 3,000 revolutions a minute 
or more, as the sand-paper doesn’t clog as soon at high speed. 
He thinks a sufficient speed cannot be attained by foot-power. 
One sheet of sand-paper will clean about 7U sections, altho he 
has done twice as well. In his locality propolis is very bad. 

Spraying Fruit-Trees.—C. P. Dadant says spraying does 
no good and may do harm before the blossoms have been off a 
week. ‘'The fruit being well formed, the surface retains 
more of the poison, which is therefore more effective. It must 
be remembered that as the fruit grows, its skin expands, and 
a part of its surface is thus deprived of its protecting coat of 
poison.”—Busy Bee. eS ae 

Keep Up the Standard of Comb Honey is the cry of 
Editor Hutchinson. He says he would give acent a pound 
more for his own eating for comb honey without any founda- 
tion, and the greatest blessing that has lately fallen to bee- 
keepers was the failure of the deep-cell foundation. He re- 
joices in the ‘‘change of base” on the part of the enterprising 
Medina folks, who have sent him a sample of their latest pro- 
duct, a foundation running 18 feet to the pound. 


SSeeeaaae ‘ 


May Sickness, of which much is said in Europe, and 
which is much like, if not identical with, the spring dwindling 
of this country, M. Cl]. Laurent says in Le Progres Apicole, is 
not especially coufined to May, but may come any time, and is 
caused by eating spoiled pollen. For a cure he relies on giving 
frames of sealed honey of best quality, and on every fine day 
a half-pound of syrup consisting of one-third best honey and 
two-thirds sugar with one-half coffee-spoon of wine and a 
pinch of salt. pa 

The Prime Thing a Beginner Should Know First is in- 
quired for in Gleanings. Mr. Doolittle replies very fully, rec- 
ommending two or three times careful reading through a good 
text-book, then getting a bee-paper. Then to know his local- 
ity, finding what plants give the honey harvest, then planning 
to have laborers ready for that harvest by having the eggs laid 
37 days in advance. For that purpose ‘spreading brood” is 
advised 47 to 57 days in advance of the expected harvest, 
using the earlier period if weather is warm. 


Plain Sections have thoroughly awakened the enthusiasm 
of the editor of Gleanings. The man of Straws says to him 
(Gleanings, p. 295,) ‘* Hold your horses, Ernest! Don’t put it 
quite so strong as to say the plain section ‘seems about to rev- 
olutionize’ (p. 267.) Remember you’re right in the storm 
center, and 5V0 miles from Medina the air seems quite calm.” 
The editor thinks he is justified in his statement in view of the 
number of orders for plain sections, and the fact that 10 girls 
are kept busy with the latest appliances turning out TOO or 
800 fences a day apiece. 

Average Yield.—In this Journal for Dec. 28, in reply to 
the question, ‘‘ What would be a fair average honey crop with 
an apiary of from 200 to 300 colonies, located in Central or 
Northern Illinois ?” Dr. Miller replied it would be 20 pounds 
less than nothing. M. A. Gill (Gleanings, p. 303) thinks this 


about 20 pounds too little, altho he varies the original ques- 
tion by saying in a good location, and says he knows many 
locations in Wisconsin where 2UV0 or 300 colonies would not 
only havegnade a good living, but given a fair surplus for the 
past 20 years, with the possible exception of three years. 
Utah County is reported 


Then he tells of Utah and Colorado. 








to have 30,000 colonies of bees. At Payson, in that County 
are 3,000 colonies on less than two miles square. Thos. M. 
Todd, who owns 200 of them, last year got an average of 2()) 
pounds of extracted. 500 colonies on one block in the towy 
of Benjamin averaged 77 pounds of comb honey. 


Wants the Place Given.—‘‘ It would seem, from Ameri. 
can Bee Journal, p. 87, that it’s all right for hot water to get 
into the boiler, but still the Boiler don’t like to get into hot 
water. I’m going to throw some hot water onto the outside of 
him because he doesn’t give the page of the passage he refers 
to. I get disgruntled in mind when I try to refer to the origi. 
nal passage and can’t find it.”—E. E. Hasty, Review, p. 119, 
column 1, line 31-39. Bad to have Hasty disgruntled, and 
hot water isn’t pleasant on one’s back. Must try to give page 
at least part of the time. [ 





Hot Water vs. Cold Water for Bee-Stings.— Referring 
to Dr. Gallup’s advice (American Bee Journal, p. 68) to use a 
cold, wet-sheet pack for bad cases of bee-stings, Chalon Fowls 
thinks it might do harm and even in some cases result fatally. 
He uses hot water. Once a bee stung him in the bare eye- 
ball. He groped his way to the house, applied cloths of hot 
water, and found the pain alleviated just in proportion to the 
heat of the water. In another case his horse and himself were 
fearfully stung, and he thinks the hot water saved the life of 
the horse.—Gleanings. 


Bees Eating Away Upper Honey in Comb.—The editor 
of Gleanings said one trouble with deep frames was that bees 
sometimes ate away all stores at top where warmest, the bees 
starving with honey belowthem. Dr. Miller asking if there 
was no mistake about it, he replied that Dr. Miller would not 
likely have any trouble of that kind because his bees are cel- 
lared, but in Medina Co., Ohio, with bees wintering out, the 
trouble happens even with frames as shallow as the Lang- 
stroth. . Now the editor of Busy Bee asks for a picture of such 
a comb. 


Introducing Queens.—Busy Bee says there’s no need to 
have a colony queenless before putting in the pew queen. 
Here’s the plan given: 


‘*When your queen arrives, remove the board covering 
from the wire screen which you wil! find over the top of the 
cage. Place the cage wire down on the frames of the colony 
where you wish to introduce the queen. Leave the cage here 
for two or three days and pay no attention to the old queen. 
After the bees in the hive have become thoroughly acquainted 
with the new queen, hunt out the old queen and kill her, and 
then turn back the wire so the bees in the hive can get at the 
candy in the cage and eat it out and release the queen. Close 
up the wire and let the bees alone until the next day, when you 
can examine the colony and see how the new queen i 
coming on.” 


SB eeeeeae 


Foundation 18 Feet to the Pound.—A report of actual 
trial of this exceedingly thin-base foundation is given (Glean- 
ings, page 312) by O. O. Poppleton, of Florida. Sheets four 
inches deep were putin the brood-chamber. No stretching 
could be observed in the lower part. The upper inch stretcht 
from 1-16 to -inch, and he thinks the stretching of the 
whole sheet would not exceed 3-16. This is very promising, 
and the editor thinks it possible that hanging the sheet differ- 
ently might have given a still more favorable showing, for this 
18-foot foundation is to be hung exactly the reverse of the 
usual way. He says it is lighter than the no-wall article, and 
the walls will prevent the warping to which the no-wall is sud- 
ject. In a trial of thin and extra-thin, that is 11 and 13 feet- 
to-the-pound foundation, with the 18-foot, side by side, the 
bees accepted the latter quicker, and drew it out farther than 
the other two! 


Cleats vs. Hand-Holes.—J. H. Martin and Dr. Miller 
are having a little bout concerning them in Gleanings, Editor 
E. R. Root standing by saying, ‘Sick him!” Mr. Martip 
says (p. 249) Dr. M. ought to know that cleats are a back 
number. Their chief use is to carry hives into the cellar, and 
when he did that in York State it was more comfortable to 
grasp the hive at the bottom. In moving hives the cleat is 4 
nuisance, taking up the room of 20 hives in such big loads as 
Mr. Mendleson hauls. In reply Dr. Miller asks (p. 292) why 
under the sun the California man wants hand-holes if theres 
more comfort in grasping the bottom. Says you can take hold 
of a cleat where you like best, it is more comfortable than 4 
hand-hole, and two can handle the same hive. Only the back 
cleat takes extra room in a load, and to take up the room of 
20 hives he figures out that Mendlesonsmust have had 0VV 
hives in a load. 
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“4 
Two Special Offers 
wo Sp 
As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 


securing new subscribers ; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 


to a good journal. 


It is from this point 


of view that I make the following offers: 


Offer No. 1. 


To any one not & 


subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me #3.00. I will send 
the Review for 1898 
and 1,000 strictly 
firstclass, snow-white 
one-piece Sections. 
After accepting this 
offer if any one wish- 
es to buy more sec- 
tions, | will furnish 
them at the following 
prices: 1.000, 82.75: 


for $7.50; 5.000 for 
#12 00. Sections will 
be shipt from any 
of the _ following 
points: Flint, Mieb.; 
S ne ago, Ill.; Medina, 

Jamestown, N.Y.: 
Higginsville. Mo., or 
Omaba, Neb. 


Offer No. 2. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year 
and a fine, TESTED 
Italian Queen, Pur- 
chasers may have 
either the bright, 
golden strain, or the 


| dark leather-colored 


reared from imported 
mothers. After ac- 


| cepting this offer. if 
2,000 for $5.25; 3, 000 


any One wishes more 
queens, they will be 
turnisht at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single 
queen, 90 cts.; 3 for 
$2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 
or more at 75¢ each. 
Orders will be filled 


| in rotation, and safe 


arrival guaranteed. 


Unless otherwise ordered subscriptions 
will begin with the January issue; and 
the December, 1897, number will also 


be sent, free. 


If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 10 cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 
1898. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Fiint, Mica. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘wire FENCE 


With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine you can make a gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 


one that is also Horse-high 


and buli-strong for 
fom. Hog fence for 12c, 162 A ROD 
anda Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Pree. 








KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box!38 . Ridgeville, Indiana. 





45Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





basswood Honey *22%.x 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 280 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per lb. 


f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Do you want a barrel 


or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 





READY TO MAIL € 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Roots Goods at their Prices. | carry a 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





ia MONEY. 


FIRS ST PRIZE PRIZE WINNERS 
re SPS Mar make NAL? aa itd 


Something @ entirely ne y a. telis aii about 


winner, how to MAKE 


Gonenien beautiful ig 
oe of fy on in their natural colors. Send 


rose OuN BAMPOR: YL. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


Pr ee 





United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. 

Query 71.—Of course you are interested 
in the success of the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. What would you advise in order 
that its membership may soon be 80 increast 
as to make it (tbe Union) of the greatest pos- 
sible good to the bee-keeping pursuit ?—P. O. 





Rev. M. Mahin—I have no mature 
Opinion to express. 

C. H. Dibbern—I will leave this ques- 
tion to Dr. Miller. I don’t know. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—-For it to show, as I 
believe it will, that it has a mission, and 
then to fill it. 


E. France—I believe the Union is a 
good thing. How to increase its mem- 
bers, I don’t know. 


J. M. Hambaugh—tThe brains of the 
old ‘*war horses” are at the helm. My 
advice would be insignificant. 


Mrs. L. Harrison-—-When we have a 
fair crop of honey, and can sell at a 
reasonable price, we will all join. 


G. W. Demaree—I once was interested 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Union, but since it 
has switcht off, I have lost all faith in it. 


G. M. Doolittle—Let every bee-keeper 
become interested in the Union to the 
extent of $1.00 annually, and ‘the 
thing will go.” 

Eugene Secor—I advise all people in- 
terested in putting down adulteration, 
and all in favor of compelling dealers in 
honey to be honest, to join it. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Perhaps constantly 
holding up its advantages to those not 
yet members. Write it up and talk it 
up. Business men advertise. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Talk it up, sub- 
scribe to it, and above all stay with it. 
Make it useful just as soon as you can. 
Perseverance and grit always succeed. 

Jas. A. Stone—That the Union protect 
its members in the right, and the bee- 
keepers’ interests against every fraud. 
To begin with, the adulteration of honey. 

R. L. Taylor—You have the cart be- 
fore the horse. ‘‘ Make it the greatest 
possible good”’ to its membership, then 
its membership will be sufficiently in- 
creast. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Formulate its 
advantages in the strongest language 
possible, and then to send out to all the 
known bee-keepers in the United States 
with an earnest appeal for their support. 

W. G. Larrabee—How would it work 
to have small societies join the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union by paying to 
it a certain sum annually, and let each 
member of the small society be a member 
of the Union. 

J. E. Pond—Who can advise? If the 
bee-keepers of the country are not now 
convinced that in ‘‘union there is 
strength,” how can any opinion convince 
them? The Old Union became a power 
in the land—why should not a union 
which is a Union work out results that 





GOLDEN BEAUTIES... 


Three-band Italian Queens reared from 
Root’s stock. Golden Queens, from the 
best selected stock, Untested. 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 
same price. 


E. Y¥. TERRAL & CO., 
Cameron, Texas. 
12Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 80 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. xORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any wag 
you cannot afford to be without the bes 
and only weekl ha paper published in 
the United St 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP * * 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write sodas 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - = Chicago 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

















From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks Lare and fine plu- 
maged. $1.00 per 15. Also 
Light Braomas and Black 
—— same price. B. 


. Rock Cockerels, $1.25. 
DMORS. I. ©. ARTEL, 
ROosEViILisS, IUD, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








BRES | Florida ttatian QURENS! 


Tested Queens. $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRING TON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled pose. 
Send for comlog. MINNESOTA BE 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Baptist Anniversaries, at 
Rochester, N. Y., May 16-24, 
1898—The Nickel Plate Road is author- 
ized to sell tickets to Rochester, N. Y., 
and return, at one fare and one-third for 
the round trip, on certificate plan, ac- 
count of above meeting. Tickets good 
on any of our through express trains 
leaving Chicago daily from Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station at 10:55 a.m., 
2:55 p.m., and 10:15 p.m. Vestibuled 
sleeping cars and unsurpast dining car 
service. You will save time and money 
by patronizing the Nickel Plate Road. 
For further information address, J. Y. 
Calahan, Gen’! Agent, 111 Adams St., 
or telephone Main 338Y. (16) 
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will prove advantageous ? Cannot every 
bee-keeper see that it is for his advan- 
tage to join with other bee-keepers 
spread all over the country,in an at- 
tempt to better his condition ? Indi- 
vidual efforts will cover but a small 
territory, while a Union will cover the 
whole ground, and take in the whole 
brotherhood. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I would advise 
every man (and woman, too, if she is in- 
terested in honey-production) who reads 
this to send in a dollar and become a 
member of the Union. All the Union 
needs is a large membership, and each 
individual bee-keeper should feel that he 
is in duty bound to do his part toward 
increasing that membership. Send in 
your dollar now, before you forget it. 
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Swarming and Storing Honey. 

Bees have beenswarming since the mid- 
dle of March. .A swarm hived on March 
17 and one on the 20th now have supers on. 
Some old colonies have supers nearly full 
of honey, and I have put on thesecond one. 

SoutH ALABAMA. 

Washington Co., Ala., April 5. 


Heavy Freeze Put Things Back. 


We bad a freeze bere March 22, when 
drones were flying and bees preparing to 
swarm, but fruit is mostly killed, also corn 
and garden vegetables, so it will be brown 
and sear for a time at least, but warm 
weather will soon cause all Nature to be 
herself again. G. W. BIsTLINE. 

Titus Co., Tex., April 4. 


-——<—- + < 


Wintered Well— Worms. 


I have three colonies of bees which are 
doing nicely. One is bothered with worm- 
nests a little, but as they arein box-hives 
we cannot do much with them in the way 
of helping them to get rid of the worms. 
They wintered nicely, as it was a good win- 
ter for bees. They are on the summer 
stands. and bad flights off and on all win- 
ter. They are doing nicely, as it is warm 
enough for them to be able to get pollen. 

W. G. SaGeEr. 








Venango Co., Pa., April 11. 





Cronkleton Escape and Press. 


Mr. Geo. W. Blair, of Mason county, 
Mich.. askt what had become of E. J 
Cronkleton and his bee-escape. We are out 
in Iowa, as usual. lam induced to write 
only through respect to Mr. Blair, not that I 
care so much about my bee-escape, or any 
other escape that is in use. I presume the 
Porter bee-escape is the best escape on the 
market. Iuse his in my apiary. The dif- 
ference is 12 to 1—12 bees go out of my es- 
cape while 1 goes out of his. The way to 
demonstrate this is to cut out a narrow 
strip of the lower edge of the section-case 
and insert a strip of glass instead, and then 
lie down in the grass and take items. 

When I invented my escape I had several 
things in view, the first being to take ad- 
vantage of the natural instinct of the bees, 
cheapness and rapidity of work, and venti- 
lation. My escape costs but a few pennies. 
It frees a case in from one to three hours. 


There is a difference in bees leaving the 
cases, that I am unable to account for. 
Some seem loth to leave. and others seem 
very desirous to leave. Thesethings I have 
learned through an observatory section- 
ease. I said before, I take the advantage 
of the natural impulse of bees. I have a 
large unobstructed outlet; the bees come 











Honey-Knife 





< PAT. 1879. 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


SH TK Se SK aK a 


January 27, 1~97. 


February 21, 1898. 
9ADt 
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niecincll ah 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; “ a 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4,50; * 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, louk up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was ors pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, 
lar. 1 do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 


—— 


PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker mere stove. Doz. ar + each, by mail, $1 


+ 
1.16 
1.00 
oO 


n. stove. Doz 

rin. stove. Doz. 6.50; “ 
. Stove. Doz 5.00; “ 

‘60 


Doz. 6.00; * "80 


write for a circy- 
Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. I haye 
one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. 


A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan, 





We want 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


......To have a copy of...... 


ww Our 1898 Catalog » 


(@S" Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy, 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo, 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 








Ho, for Omaha! 


S we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 

they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 12th St.. Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keeo a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsvi'le, Mo. 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are nt, we will say that our goods 


With the quality of our 


’ are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
colored trauspurent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey fxtractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure thatif we sell you one bill of goods you will be 


our + ustomer in the future. 


PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. 8 th for 65c. 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, i730 soucn igen St., Omaha, Neb. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of geiting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific und practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
ont ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT 8ub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers —simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU 4 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a preml- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for 4 year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 





Supreme Council of the 
Royal Arcanum will! hold a meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, May 18-28, for 
which the Nickel Plate Road is author- 
ized to sell tickets at one and one-third 
fare for the round trip, on certificate 
plan. Unexcelled dining car service. 
Vestibuled sleeping cars. Three through 
trains daily from the Van Buren Street 
Passenger Station. For full particulars 
call up telephone Main 33389, or address 
J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 








Adaws Street. (13) 





most any soldier will do, but ‘‘when duty calls’ 


we need genuine stuff. Crops threatened with 
invasion need a fence that really protects. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 3!” 
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Sweet ¢ Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements ®o that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


ith order’ 

— 5m 10D 25 50D 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 $1.00 82.25 84 00 
Alsike Clover........ 70 1.25 3.00 5.75 


White Clover... .....80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover.... ... .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.. 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGo. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QuEENs of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gray Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested. either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless” 
Queens, 85.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERSs’ SUPPLIES in general. ete etr, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRIGES sf We'tre mae 
ing the new . 
Champion Chafl-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

K. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cailif.., 


~~‘ iee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worke: 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
le Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., NY. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Catalog tor 1898 











Please mention Bee J ournal when writing 





down into the escape from the sections, 
bunting an outlet; as soun as it is found 
they set up that joyful hum, swarming 
hum, that we are all familiar with. Then 
you will observe them pouring down out of 
the sections, and take up the line of march 
in a perfect sheet or column. pouring out 
upon the brood-frames, 10 or 12 bees going 
out at the same instant. 

Iam not writing up this little escape for 
any purpose in particular—it is no great 
invention. It is merely athought, and any 
bee-master ought to get up the seme thing 
or a better one in five minutes. 

While I am on this subject of inventions, 
I wish to say something concerning a small 
section-press that I invented, probably six 
years ago. I tried to make something out 
of it but failed. I see that it is being very 
extensively manufactured now. I suppose 
there is no doubt but I invented it. I will 
try to describe it. It has a base and two 
upright posts 4144 inches apart; Leg and 
posts, and lever. I. is not my place to say 
whether this isa good press ora bad one, 
but the public has it now. But I ask this 
much, that it should bear my name—‘' The 
Cronkleton Section-Press.”’ 

E. J. CRONKLETON. 

Harrison Co., Iowa. 





Wintered Extra Well. 


Bees in this section wintered extra well, 
and are busy at work every warm day. 
ERWIN GABRIEL. 
Green Co., Wis., April 17. 


Wintered in Good Condition. 


I put into the cellar 12 colonies Nov. 17, 
and took them out April 15, all in No.1 
condition. That is about five months with- 
out seeing the light. Gro. A. LAWRENCE. 

St. Croix Co., Wis., April 19. 


Cool and Late Spring. 


Our spring bas been unusually cool, and 
robably the bees are likeeverything else— 
ate. Peaches have not bloomed, but are 

in No. 1 condition. T. F. Brnenam. 

Clare Co., Mich., May 5. 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


Out of 54 colonies I lost two since pestes 
them into winter quarters. The balance 
arein fine condition, but the weather is cold 
and windy. which holds them back from 
working on the soft maple and willow, 
which are in full bloom. 
Cas. E. CRAWFORD. 
Oscoda Co., Mich., April 36. 











A Beginner’s Report. 

I started last spring with one colony of 
bees and increast to three. It is very fasci- 
nating to me, and I like to read everything 
I see on the subject. I moved to this place 
from Fremont, Nebr., the first of this 
month. I believe this will be a good bee- 
country. F. M. Roseman. 

Crawford Co., Mo., April 19. 





OEP O- 


Suggestions on Bee-Organizations. 


Mr. Epitor:—If your patience is not 
already exhausted I will try to tell ‘ In- 
quirer’’ (see page 188) what kind of an or- 
ganization I would like to see perfected 
among bee-keepers. 

As most readers of the Bee Journal know 
there are two separate national organiza- 
tions already in the field, whose aims and 
objects are almost identical. That their 
power for good would be multiplied many 
times over by being united is self-evident; 
and that should be the first step toward lay- 
ing the foundation fora great organization. 

be Board of Managers or Executive 
Committee of the uni body should then 
invite every State and county bee-keepers’ 
association in the United States to become 
a member of the federation by paying into 
the treasury of the executive one-half, two- 
thirds (or whatever proportion is deemed 
advisable) of their membership fees. Then, 


inten ST y 


ll 


——— 


, pina’ Given as Bounties 
4 } to purchasers ofthe 
improved Danz,. 
Hives and Sections 
D See schedule in my 
bee-book “Facts 
About Bees."’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
pane, Free for 2cin stamps. Addre s 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio. 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


| 
{h 











Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap... 


200 ewgs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two batches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
Address, P. w. OUN . 
River Forest, Cook Co., Hil. 


Texas Queens "NNN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America, 
Tested, $1.50. Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 























FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WarKker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
ke SEE THAT WINK ! 
f OX Bee - Supplies! Root’s 
j Goons at Root’s Prices. 
<a Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
\alld and every thing used by 
» bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
Pua vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. — we ater . Pouder, 
. ? 512 Mass. Ave., 
“Wase" DovDERS po’ ‘INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
bm \) ° 
Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
Tested Queens in April and May. $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 


five-banded italians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. 85.00. Satisfaction gusran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 


8Atf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bees for Sale 
in Indiana! 


Italian Bees ia 8-frame Langstroth hives. 
Per colony 85.00; 5 or more at one time 84 50 
per colony. I have only a limited numer for 
sale. They are strong colonies, and ready for 
business. Address, W. H. WATTS, 

19Atf Ross, Lake Co., Ind. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brr 
JouRNAL. Then please cal] upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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instead of paying 50 cents ora dollar to a 
local association, and a dollar each for 
membership in the two national ones, 
one membersbip fee would cover the whole. 
Our local association would then be the 
Minnesota branch of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 

It needs no argument to prove that such 
an organization is both desirable and pos- 
sible, for we have already the material 
from which to construct it, in our various 
associations. Some changes in the consti- 
tution of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union might be necessary in order to allow 
the increast membership as above indicated ; 
and also some changes in the constitutions 
of the associations joining, but in fact they 
would have no constitution after being ab- 
sorbed by the federation. They would bave 
to make by-laws in accordance with the 
constitution of the executive. However, it 
will be time enough to discuss details when 
the matter gets underway. 


That is simply an outline of the organi- 
zation for which I am willing to strive, and 
in the meantime I can only afford to be a 
member of the two to which I already be- 
long. Ww. RvssELL. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 





—_—_—_— > ~——er + 
A Correction—Cold April. 

On page 259 1am made to say that I cut 
rabbets 3-16 of an inch deep. said 13-16. 
[Right you are.—EDpITor. | 

My colonies are mostly in good condi- 
tion, with plenty of stores. April has been 
a very cold month, and brood-rearing is 
not very well advanced. Plum and peach 
trees are beginning to bloom. Apple trees 
are not in blossom yet. It was showery 
last night and to-day. EDWIN BEVINs. 

Decatur Co., Iowa, April 30. 





_ -———_e. + — 


A Carpenter Bee-Keeper. 


I had 17 colonies of bees last spring. I got 
1,000 pounds of honey from them. This 
spring I have 31 colonies. I have had bees 
for 10 years, just for my own use, but not 
to make a businessof it. I work at carpen- 
tery, but it isdull at my trade this spring, 
so 1 think I will see what I can do with the 
bees this year. O. D. FrREenNcH. 

Jones Co., lowa, April 18. 





Profitable Fun with Bees. 


I am not a regular bee-keeper, but a loco- 
motive engineer, and keep a few bees for 
fun; or, you may say, to rest up my head 
after many a long run. I have 15 colonies 
nicely arranged in the back-yard, and I be- 
lieve it rests me up when! am at home to 
go out among them and see them work and 
caper around. They averaged about 125 
pounds per colony, balf comb and half ex- 
tracted, last year,so you see, we have a 
fairly good location. 

SANFORD HARTMAN. 

Lincoln Co., Nebr., April 23. 





Wintering—Spring Management. 

Last fall I prepared 26 colonies for winter 
—six colonies in the cellar and the balance 
on the summer stands. Those that were 
not already in chaff hives I put outer cases 
over, packing the inter-space with fine 
planer-shavings, or something similar. On 
part of them were “sealed covers.’’ On the 
balance was Hill’s device, covered with a 
thick, porous cushion. The entrances were 
left open full width, with a board leaning 
against the hive, shading the entrance. 
This I remove when warm enough for the 
bees to fly. 

Last week Iexamined them, taking out 
the frames from every hive. Contrary toa 
late writer in the Bee Journal, I believe in 
examining them at an early date, thereb 
aiding them in ‘“ house-cleaning.’’ In al- 
most every hive I find something Ican do 
to aid them—a moldy piece of comb to re- 
move, dead bees and mold on the bottom- 
board, a surplus frame of honey to remove, 
etc. This examination through, I have 
nothing more to do till swarming-time. 

I never have occasion to feed in the 
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New Lond 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. Now tontom onsin 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the lates; 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from?patterns, by machinery 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. TAtf 


Italian Bees For Sale !!) WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


If it’s Buggies, Harness, Saddles, Bicycles, S¢ 
Machines, Feed Cookers, Cider Pranees, Soret 
Pumps, Poultry} A Supplies or any- 


thing else, we YOUR WANTS§ C2 Supply it di. 
KNOWN 








We have arranged with alarge bee-keeper 
in Lee County, Ill.,(about100 miles west of 

Chicago’, to fillour orders for Italian Bees at | "ect from the fac- tory. No matter 

. whatitis, or where | itis made, we car 

the following prices there, which include a supply it and save you money too, Try \. 

good Queen with each colony: Write for our illustrated catalogue, circulars, etc. 

z 885 Old Colony, 

8 L.frames of = in light shipping-case,33.75 Frank B. Barkley Mig. Co. Chicago, Hilino. 

5 at 83.50 each. 


8 L. frames of bees in dovetailed hive, $4.25. 
5 at $4.00 each. 


Whol 
Prompt shipment after May 1, and safe ar- COMB FOUNDATIO ‘and Metall. 


rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Address ° into Founda- * 


CHICAGO, ILLS. Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies 


; g 108 The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. with prices, and samples of Foundation and 


Sections. 


The Largest and Most Complete Ntoek BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
Of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the North. GUS DITTMER 
west. The very latest up-to-date and best 9 
Hives made, Danzenbaker Hives. Hives for AUGUSTA, WIS. 
ONE MAN WITH THE 


Slotted Sections, and a very low-priced Hive, 
and carloads of other goods, allin our ware- 
UNION COMBINATION 
SAW 
Can do the work of four 


house ready to ship. 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 


H.G. ACKLIN, Manager. | 
17A5t 1024 Mississippi Street St. Paul. Minn. 

tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing 
gin 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
-up. Jointing Stuf, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 


Cash PAID FOR Zee einen 
BeesWa | ene 





SENEOA FALLS, N. Y 





>. 2.e Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
For all the Good, Pure Yellow | 
Beeswax delivered to our office till | ITALIAN 


further notice, we will pay 27 cents per Q 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if Bees and ueens 
you want cash, promptly, for your Queens 81.00; Bees by the pound $1.00; Nu- 


Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure | clei, two frames with Queen, $2.00; one-frame 


$1.50. Also Barred and White P. Rocks 
wax not taken at any price. Address as | 3.4 stiver-Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for 
follows, very plainly, 


Sitting at $1.00 per 15. 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. rvast MIS. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Listen! Take my Advice and buy 
sexe) OUF Bee-SUpplies sex 


FINE FOUNDATION DEFY 


eee Of Mee Wes! 


n 
tion a Specialty. Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Suppltes. Send for a Catalogue and 
be yourown judge. Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 
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pring. as I always in the fall see that they 
See sufficient stores for winter and spring, 
pelieving that ample stores in sight a better 
inducement for them to build up in the 
spring than to live “from hand to moutb, 
depending upon ‘‘stimulative feeding. 

i have now 25 strong colonies out of the 
2%. finding one queenless. 

Now. after experimenting and careful ob- 
servation for several years, I would answer 
the ‘« wintering problem ’’ in these words: 

In the fall see that the bees have ample 
stores, pack on the summer-stands, in outer 
eases, with the inter-space packt with a dry 
substance, with a porous cushion over the 
frames, and a space between frames and 
cushion. This method bas given me the 
best results. J. P. Smira. 

Sullivan Co., N. H., April 20. 





Came Through in Fine Condition. 


My bees have come through the winter in 
fine condition, excepting the loss of one 
strong colony, leaving about 30 pounds of 
boney. I think they must have been dis- 
turbed in a cold time, as they were scat- 
tered through the hive. About a month 
ago | commenced giving them rye flour, in 
a box covered with glass,as they seemed 
to have no bee-bread, and they have been 
breeding up very fast since. Three weeks 
ago they commenced to work on soft maple, 
but a big freeze put a stop to that, and 
they have brought in no natural pollen 
since, until the last two or three days. 
Everything looks favorable for a good 
honey-year. I could not think of trying to 
get along without the ‘old reliable ’’ Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. Hurrah for Omaha! 

A. B. GINnis. 

Cass Co., Nebr., April 11. 


Cold and Rainy Weather. 


Iam a beginner in bee-culture, and very 
often I find in one copy of the American 
Bee Journal what -is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription to me. 

I had 12 colonies packt in straw on the 
summer stands the past winter, and they 
all came through in good condition. They 
had a good flight March 9, and brought in 
the first pollen March 30; then we had cool 
weather until April 10, when they began 
bringing pollen in quite freely. I saw some 
drones flying in the yard also, which an old 
bee-keeping friend tells me is something 
uncommon in this part of the country so 
early. Atthe present time we are having 
bad weather—cold and rainy. 

C. H. Frevp. 

Cumberland Co., Maine, April 24. 


Wintered Best for Years—Robbing. 


The bees in this part of Iowa came 
through the winter in the best condition 
they have for years. My 141 colonies came 
out of the cellar so strong that it is hard to 
find weak ones to double the queenless ones 
with. No trouble with robbing. I see in 
the Bee Journal, to stop robbing. one sbould 
use salt and water. My experience with 
salty water is, it doesn’t want much salt 
in; if you get too much in it will kill the 
bees. Clear water is better to spray them 
with. I sprayed with salty water once and 
killed acolony. With me a sheet is better 
to stop robbing. Spread it over the hive 
and occasionally turn it. 

Cuas. BLACKBURN. 

Buchanan Co., Iowa., April 21. 


The Divider vs. the Fence. 


On page 70 the Boiler turns out the fol- 
lowing: 

‘The A. I. Root Co., in connection with the 
fence separator, proposes to make use of 
the Pettit plan by having a fence between 
the outside rows of sections and the sides of 
the supers. §. T. Pettit thinks this will not 
be so good as his divider with *-inch holes, 
for with sufficient space between the slats 
the sections will be made ridgy.”’ 

But a good deal more serious objecion to 
the fence as a divider consists in the fact 
that the fence provides for a bee-space only 














HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ee at i ad 


Chicago. May 2. — Fancy white comb 
honey would bring 11 cents, but there is none 
here; other good grades of white at 9 to 10c.: 
dark and amber, 7 to 8c. Extracted. white. 5 
to 6c.; ambers, 4% to 5c.; dark and off grades, 
4c.. with exception of dark candied and amber 
grades. This market is bare of comb, and 
while prices have been low the quantity sold 
locally has been greater than last season. 
Beeswax s*arce, and sells at 27c. for average 
lots. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, May 2. — Fancy white, 
9 to 10c; No. 1, white.Y¥c; amber, 8to9c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 5 to 5%c: umber, 5c; dark, 3% 
to4c. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Comb honey is selling fairly well ,but prices 
are low; considerable shows signs of candy- 
ing. which makes dealers anxious sellers. 

Cc. OC. OLemMons & Co. 


Cincinnati, May 2.—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. at 3% to 6c. according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10 to i3c. for best 
white. Beeswax in good demand at 20 to 25c. 
for good to choice ye low. 

Cuas. Ff. Muts & Son, 


Boston, May 2.—Fancy No. 1,in cartons. 
13c.; in glass-front cases, 12c.; A No. 1. 1le.; 
No. 1,9 to 10c.; No.2. no sale. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; light amber,5@6c. Beeswax is 
in very light supply, andif pure would readily 
bring 27c. 

There is nothing new to note in our market 
for honey. As usual at this time of year. the 
demand has dropt to almost nothing, but as 
the supply is light. prices are well maintained 
and firm. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, May 2,—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%c.: No. 1, ilc.; No. L amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to 5c. A. B. WriuiaAMs & Co. 


San Francisco, May 2.—White comb. 8% 
to 1Uc; amber,6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6c.; iight amber, 4% to 54c. Beeswax, 
24@26c 

Market shows a healtby tone, especially for 
extracted, with very little of this class now 
remaining. Comb continues obtaihable at 
former rates, with afair business doing on 
local account. There will be little honey the 
coming seaoon, and it is probable that values 
will further harden. 


Detroit, May 2.— Fancy white honey is 
lower and now quoted at tic. No. 1, 9@10ce; 
tancy dark, 7@sc: No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in good demand at 26@27e. 

here is considerable dark and undesirable 
honey on commission now, and some of it will 
be carried over to another season. 
M. H. Hunt. 


Minneapolis. May 2.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 1O4%@1l1l%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ted fancy white clover, 54%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%c. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Indianapolis, M y 2.— Fancy white 
11 to 1l3c.; No 1, 10 to ilc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. PouDER. 


Milwaukee, May 5.—Fancy 1-pound sec- 
tions. 1L@12c; A No. 1,10@11 cents; No.1 
8@10c: amner, 8@8%c: dark, 7@7%c. White 
extracted in barrels and kegs,54%@6c; amber, 
5@5K%e. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

The demand for honey continues very good 
indeed, and values fairly sustained. While the 
best grades are most salable, the inferior 
grades meet attention, and the movements 
are quite satisfactory. A.V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, May 2.— There is a very good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. at 
10 to 1lle.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


St. Louis, Feb. 9.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5%c.; dark, 4 to4%ec. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 

Westcott Com. Co. 





2-12 of an inch against the super wall. 
Nothing less than 14 inch will give best re- 
sults. This season I shall experiment with 
a large number of dividers with 5-16 inch 
bee-space outside the dividers. Of course, 
those who have room to do socan easily 
give the '{ inch bee-space. 8. T. Perrir. 
Ontario, Canada. 


RM AAS MDM AM 


DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ye present “ ” which is the cli- 
Parola re epertene tenet aaa 
& nven 
san Asi apedd the Bernat cease 
ANG EASY detail in our new catalogue—F REE, 
M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 


tions 
SIM 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
for sale. at $12.50 per box. This Founda- 
tion is preferred by many. As we have only 
a few boxes of it,an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address The A. I. Hoot Co. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago. I1!. 


“METAL WHEELS 


| TAN es ins em 
in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. They last forever. Either 
direct or stagger spoke, Can't 
breakdown; can’t dry out’ no 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 

Box 16 QUINCY, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Catalog Free Be I. Root & Co's Goods 
r 


Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 































Convention Notices. 


Eilinois—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of Alexander Patterson. 
5 miles northwest of Rockford, Tuesday, May 
17,1898. All are cordially invited. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec., New Milford, I11. 


Central California.—The pext annual 
meeting of the Central California Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Hanford. Cal.. 
Wednesday, June 1, 1898, at 10 o'clock a m. 
Election o1 officers and other important busi- 
ness to be attended to. 

4 ‘ } W. A. H. GIusTrRap, Sec. 

Caruthers, Calif. 


Fresno Co., Calif.—The next quarterly 
meeting of the Fresno County Bee-Keevers’ 
Associ .tion will be held at the City Hall. in 
Fresno, Valif..Wednesday. June 8, at 1 o'clock 
p.m. Constitution and By-Laws are to be 
adopted. Marketing honey and other business 
is to come up for consideration. 

——. } W.A.H. Giustrap, Ske 

Caruthers, Calif. 
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(Talk about 
vs COMD Foundation 


WE cin now furnish the very best that can 
be mace from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 
cess of Millimg enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the Kind you want. 

If you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


(HE W. T. FALCONER MPG. €0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, | the city, 
105 Park Place, - the street, 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, am ythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(S~ Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
a! a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
nN =H and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
’ America. We supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, und all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write ror Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Maunfacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Cor, WISs. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. 1. Reot Co.’s Goods “ean 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send mx list of Goods wanted. ™.H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


l ge a 


: iw 0 Ar - the readers 


BEE "jouw AL that 
DOOLITTLE 


ons concluded to seli 
—BKES and Se 


uring 

i898, at the fialoous 
price 

One. Colony of Italians 




















Five Colonies... 00 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 queens 


550 
12 1000 
{ ‘estes om. $150 
3 350 
1 select vested queen 2 v0 
s “ Queens 400 
select tested queen, previous season’s rearing 3 00 
@xtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 600 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





gm Circular free, giving full particulars rezarc- 


ing the woes and each class of Queens. 
dress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, ones. Co.,N. Y. 








ver Dadant's Foundation. 2 
Why doesit sell | 
so Well? 





We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sa:. 

Because IW 21 WEARS there have in No Loss. od 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATEN T WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 








Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sejj 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON ‘THE HO HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
three cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular. 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
{=~ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marana, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation, 
Cowan Extractors, 
Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Dovetailed Hives—with Danz, Patented Cover and Bettow. 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
Gleanings in Beé-Cultare, [llustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


Branch Offices: MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, I). 

1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 














Our 
Specialties : 
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